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The good things in life never really change. 
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55 Grilling Pizza on Your Barbecue 

by W. Park Kerr Yes, it works, and it's easy, too — 
get the great smoky flavor and chewy tex ture of 
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and Beans by Rosina Tinari Wilson 
With a touch of garlic or a shower of herbs, 
this wholesome fare offers savory satisfaction 

50 Steaming Seafood for Clear, 

Pure Flavors by Alison Barshak 

Clams, snapper, and salmon respond deliciously 

to quick, moist cooking over an aromatic broth 
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Insalata di Noci Ciccati 



Made Better 



a 



'nly Bertolli, Italy's best-selling, 
best-loved olive oil, could bring out the true, 
subtle flavors of such delicious foods as 
Insalata di Noci Ciccati. 

Of course foods like this are appreciated 
not only in Italy, where Bertolli has been 
made for over 125 years, but here, where 
families like yours have made it the 
best-loved olive oil in America today. 

Bertolli Insalata di Noci Ciccati 

3 Ibsp. Bertolli Extra Virgin 

Olive Oil 
2 Tbsp. chopped walnuts 
1 Tbsp. mild red wine vinegar 

(or fresh lemon juice) 
1/8 tsp. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
to taste 



6 cups torn mixed salad greens 
(select at least 3: arugula, 
radicchio. curly endive, romaine) 
1/2 cup thin strips yellow or 
orange bel pepper 
1/2 cup finely sliced, trimmed 
fresh fennel, when in season 
Parmigiano-Reggjano cheese for 
shaving over the salad (Optional) 



1 . Combine the olive oil and walnuts in a small skillet. Heat, stirring 
over very low heat just until walnuts are warm, Remove from the 
heat. Stir in the vinegar or lemon juice, salt and pepper. 

2. Combine the salad greens with the bell pepper and fennel 
(if available) in a salad bowl. Add the walnut dressing and toss 
the salad well. Divide the salad among four plates. 
Optional, using a vegetable peeler, peel wide strips of the 
Parmigiano-Reggiano over each salad. Garnish with 
additional walnut pieces. Serves 4. 







RECIPE BOOK OFFER! 

To get your Bertolli Olive Oil Recipe Book containing 25 delicious recipes 

and money-saving coupons, send $2.00, check or money order, for postage and handling to: 

Bertolli Nutrition Center, P.O. Box 555FC, Gibbstown, NJ 08027. 



Letters 



If you'd like to share your 
thoughts on topics like 
genetically engineered 
tomatoes, our most recent 
baking article, or your food 
and cooking philosophies, 
here's the place to do so. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 



Lecithin a cure 
for curdling 

Being in a culinary teaching 
program, I probably see more 
than the usual amount of bro- 
ken ganaches. I've been able 
to successfully return the 
product to an almost perfect 
condition by adding about 
l A to Vi teaspoon of liquid leci- 
thin, an inexpensive natural 
emulsifier, which is available 
in health-food stores. 

Nothing has to be done to 
the broken ganache but to stir 
in the lecithin. I also see a lot 
of curdled custards, such as 
lemon curd. Lecithin has 
been able to resurrect these 
without fail. 

— E. Boyer, 
Houston, TX 

Lemongrass tops 
for tea 

Alexandra Greeley's essay on 
lemongrass (Fine Cooking 
# 1 1, p. 92) reminded me of a 
conversation I had with a 
charming Vietnamese woman 
I sat across from on the 
Rock port commuter train. 
She noted my Chinatown 




Fine Cooking welcomes article 
proposals from our readers. We 
acknowledge all submissions, return 
those we can 't use, and pay for 
articles we publish. Send proposals 
to Fine Cooking, PO Box SS06, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 



shopping bags bulging with 
vegetables and herbs, includ- 
ing lemongrass. She advised 
me not to discard the tough 
tops and outer leaves, but to 
freeze them and when I felt in 
need of a tonic, to make a tea 
from them. I did. Whatever 
the medicinal properties 



might be, the tea was deli- 
cious, fragrant, and spiritually 
uplifting. 

— Shirlie Slater, 
Salem, MA 

A simple image to 
explain tempering 
chocolate 

I love your magazine! I like 
the way you explain why 
things happen without turn- 
ing the explanation into a col- 
lege science class. 

I took a class on chocolate 
at the Cooking School of the 
Rockies. Instructor Mary 
Copeland explained temper- 
ing in a way that makes it eas- 
ier to understand. 

She said to imagine a pot 
of chicken stock. When you 
chill it, you end up with a 
layer of stock and a layer of 
fat. But if you stir the stock 
the whole time it's cooling, 
you'll have stock that's cool 
yet completely blended. This 
analogy helped me to under- 
stand exactly what I was doing 
when tempering chocolate. 

— Miche!!e Mikulski, 
Loveland, CO 

Why would anyone 
want irradiated 
food? 

I am a new subscriber to Fine 
Cooking and was very 
pleased with the variety 
of articles in the first 
issue I received. 

I must tell you, 
however, that my 
j aw hit the floor when 
I read the letter by Linda 
Mann (Fine Cooking #10, 
p. 6) stating that she looked 
forward to walking into her 
supermarket produce section 
and reading a label that says 
"protected by irradiation." 
Does she think that the radia- 
tion is selective, only choosing 
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FINE COOKING 



Presenting 
a rice so delicious 
you'll leave the vegetables 
on the table. 





PURE BASMAT1 RICE 

ASK 




817 Elephant, Pure Basmati Rice. Its 
delicate aroma, long-grain character 
and unmatched flavour is bound to 
make you forget everything else 
on the table, including the vegetables, 
FOR IT BY N A M E 




MANUFACTURED & PACKAGED BY: 

/V\/S DEVA SINGH SHAM SINGH 

OUTSIDE CHATIWIND GATE, AMRITSAR 143 001 INDIA. TEL : 282220, 282230, 282807, 282524. FAX: 91 -1 83-28291 3 / 224295 
TRADE INQUIRIES: EAST COAST, NE,SE, SOUTH, MIDWEST: HOUSE OF SPICES, 1 27-40 WILLETS PT BLVD, FLUSHING NY, 1 1368 TEL. 718-507-4900, 
FAX 718-507-4683 • WEST COAST: INDO EUROPEAN FOODS, INC., 1000 AIR WAY, GLENDALE CA 91201, TEL. 818-247-1000, FAX 818-247-9722 
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Letters 



to destroy cells of the "bad" 
bacteria and leaving the cells 
of the food untouched? It's all 
organic material, and it's all 
damaged by an exposure to 
radiation. 

If you don't believe this, 
just visit a plant where this ir- 
radiation occurs. You won't 
see the employees standing 
around the chicken as it gets 
exposed to cesium isotopes. 

Ms. Mann is correct when 
she states that the process 
does not generate waste. 
Food irradiation is a ruse to 
find a place to dump the tons 
of radioactive waste produced 
by nuclear reactors. 

I don't think the public is 
getting the whole story on 
food irradiation. For example, 
what are the long-term ef- 
fects? Can the digestive sys- 
tem assimilate foods that 
have been altered by the irra- 
diating process? I don't care 
to be a guinea pig just so that 
an apple can sit forever on a 
shelf without rotting. If the 
bacteria doesn't want it, then 
neither do I. 

— Ken Vatter, 
Centereach, NY 

Honey is heavy; 
metric is muddling 

Molly Stevens' measuring les- 
son (Basics, Fine Cooking 
#13, p. 68) was an excellent 
refresher course for all serious 
cooks. Not discussed, how- 



ever, was honey, a fre- 
quent problem ingredient. # 
Honey is not a medium- 1 
density liquid (like milk, 
water, or oil), and that's 
why there are generally 
13 ounces of honey to the 
cup, not 8, as we might ex- 
pect. Honey is also 
sweeter per cup 
than sugar and 
is slightly more 
caloric. 

I also greatly ap- 
preciated the sidebar 
in the same piece 
called "Read the 
Recipe for Measuring 
Clues." Unfortunately, I've 
found that dismally few 
recipes are correctly written 
with respect to measuring be- 
fore or after trimming, chop- 
ping, etc. Fine Cooking is a 
happy exception. 

Finally, a note on meas- 
uring cups: Either there is a 
subtle campaign being waged 
to force me to go metric, or 
Pyrex prefers lefties. I use a 
standard glass cup and always 
hold it by its handle with my 
left hand, pouring the liquid 
to be measured with my right. 
Facing me are many metric 
measurements, and as my 
middle-aged mind is still stub- 
bornly nonmetric, I squint to 
read the ounces on the oppo- 
site side. 

— Susan Asanovic, MSRD, 
Wilton, CT 




Scales beat 
measuring cups; 
metric is marvelous 

Bravo and thank you, thank 
you to Molly Stevens for her 
article on the importance of 
weighing ingredients (Basics, 
Fine Cooking # 13, p. 68). As 
she points out, a cup of flour 
depends on how one gets the 
flour into the cup — it may 
weigh as little as 4 ounces or 
as much as 6V2 ounces. It also 
depends on where one buys 
the measuring cup because 
not all measuring cups are 
created equal. 

Weighing ingredients elim- 
inates inconsistencies and 
would help both beginning 
and seasoned bakers get 
better results. The next step 



is winning people over to the 
metric system. It's so much 
more logical! 

— Fran Gage, 
San Francisco, CA 

Cooking moist 
brown bread on a 
cozy wood stove 

I am thoroughly enjoying my 
subscription to Fine Cook- 
ing, and I find myself 
thumbing through the 
magazine on weekends 
looking for something 
new and interesting to 
try. Last weekend was 
typically cold in the north 
country, and Judy Monroe's 
article on brown bread caught 
my eye (Fine Cooking #13, 
p. 51). Instead of using con- 
ventional appliances for the 
steaming, I thought I would 
try to harness some of the 
energy from our wood stove. I 
pulled out my large roasting 
pan, placed a rack in it, and 
added water to the height of 
the rack. While I was mixing 
the batter, I set the roasting 
pan on the wood stove to sim- 
mer. The mold fit nicely in the 
roaster, and exactly three 
hours later, the brown bread 
was ready — to perfection. 
The bread is delicious, and 
after reviewing the ingredi- 
ents, I realized that it has ab- 
solutely no added fat! 

— Linda Locascio, 
Essex, NY ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



ONLY 
THE FINEST 

RUMS 
COME 

FROM 

PUERTO RICO 

Aging is the secret. It gives Bacardi* mm, and the other quality nims from Puerto Rico, a smoothness 
that makes them preferred above all others. Whether straight or mixed. 
Only in Puerto Rico is aging guaranteed by law. 




RUMS OF PUERTO RICO M ONLY THE FINEST 

BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 



At the Market 

Berries 
Are Summer 
at Its Best 

A sweet perfume 
is your best 
clue to flavor 



BY SALLY SMALL 







Black raspberries are 
smaller, seedier, and a bit 
less sweet than their brightly colored 
cousins. Some berry lovers prefer them 
cooked rather than fresh. 

Golden raspberries, exceptionally 
juicy and sweet, are considered by 
many to be the best raspberry of all. 



Ripe red raspberries 
are best eaten 
fresh with a 
bit of cream 
and sugar. 
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My brothers and I spent 
our childhood summers 
in the Sierra Nevadas, and 
that is where I met the lus- 
cious little wild strawberry. 
We'd crawl along the forest 
floor, our noses to the ground, 
trying tobeat the blue jays and 
the black bears to the first ripe 
berries of the season. 

Strawberries are the first 
berries of spring, followed by 
raspberries early in summer. 
June is the peak of raspberry 
season. A delectable second 
pick of raspberries comes in 
autumn, the last taste of sum- 
mer before pears and persim- 
mons come into season. 
Blackberries are best in 
midsummer. Early picks 
tend to be tart, and 
late-summer black- 
berries can be dried out 
and tasteless. 

Commercial 
blueberries are 
readily available 
from May through 
September. The peak of 
the season in Oregon and New 



Look for strawberries 
with a deep, even 
color and bright green 
hulls — signs that the 
berries are at their 
peak of flavor. 



Jersey is July. Further north, 
the harvests in Washington 
state, Michigan, and Mas- 
sachusetts tend to peak in 
August. Doubtless there are 
cooks whose childhood sum- 
mers were spent on blueberry 
hills in Maine or Minnesota. 
They know what a blueberry 
should taste like — nothing 
like the obese, domesticated 
varieties found in the super- 
markets. For a true blueberry, 
it's worth cultivating a friend 
with a berry bush or seeking 
out a pick-your-own farm 
near your home. Look for a 
silvery finish on blueberries, 
the mark of freshness. 

Shop for berries with 
your nose. Whatever type of 
berry you're buying, pick the 
plumpest, most fragrant ones. 
They should be firm with an 
even color. If no one's looking, 
sneak a taste before you buy. 

Learn which varieties are 
locally grown. They're likely to 
be sweeter and juicier than 
those that are bred for ship- 
ping. The sad fact is that ripe 

FINE COOKING 



80% Of Your Health Problems Are Probably Caused By Your Favorite Foods. 



Wouldn't It Be Great If You Got 
Hooked On Foods That Made You 
Look And Feel Great... 



The More You Ate Them The 
Healthier You Became? 

Here's How You Can Do It! 

Let's face it — you're not going to become addicted to any 
food unless it tastes good. Very good. That's why most 
people become addicted to foods that are loaded with sugar, 
carbohydrates, and fat. In other words, everything that tastes 
good, but does bad things to your body. 

But don't despair. There are some great tasting foods that 
are extremely good for you. And chances are, you've never 
tasted them. 

We're talking about foods that are made from fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and whole grains. 

Don't make a face! If you think those foods are boring, 
you haven't experienced the delightful effect that the Vita- 
Mix Total Nutrition Center can have on them. 

Imagine tangy, tempting juices prepared from fresh apri- 
cots, raspberries, passion fruit. ..or any other fruit you can 
lay your hands on. ..all "custom-blended" to your individual 
taste. 

And with a Vita-Mix, you can (and should) include skins 
and seeds, to get all the wonderful nutrition these fruits con- 
tain. (Of course, you wouldn't use citrus skins, banana peels, 
peach pits, etc.) 

You've never tasted fruit juice this delicious in your en- 
tire life. And Vita-Mix Total Nutrition Center vegetable 
cocktails are equally good! 

Now, imagine savory, steaming-hot soups, made in min- 
utes from garden-fresh vegetables and herbs. Talk about 
comfort food! 

And how about taste-tempting pasta sauces. Oven-fresh 
breads and muffins. And sinfully delicious, but amazingly 
fat-free, ice creams in exotic flavors you'll never find at 
any store — frozen in 30 seconds, right in your Vita-Mix 
Total Nutrition Center. 

You'll be able to feed your kids high-powered nutrition 
that tastes as delicious as their favorite ice cream or pud- 
ding — without the fat and sugar. 



I'm talking about foods that will satisfy your cravings 
and have your taste buds sending you "thank you" notes. 

And best of all it's food to die for...not from! Because 
it's made from 100% healthy ingredients, with no un- 
wanted chemical additives. 

These are foods you will be addicted to for life. ..allowing 
you to forget about those unhealthy foods you're addicted 
to now. 

You can even reap the amazing health benefits of tofu 
(soy,genistein, anddiazden) in all your favorite foods. Your 
family will devour Vita-Mix's delicious foods, but never 
know they contain "magical" ingredients. 

You've never tasted food this good — and this good for 
you. And you never will, until you get a Vita-Mix TNC. 

Best of all, the investment price of a_Vita-Mix TNC is 
just $1.23 per week. 
The money it wi ll 
save you every 
month on 
groceries alone 



(not to mention the 
benefits of a healthier 
immune system) could 
20 times more than its 
monthly cost. 




To receive a FREE Special Report 
and Video...PLUS the opportunity 
to try the NEW Vita-Mix Total 
Nutrition Center Risk-Free In 
Your Home For 30 Days — 
CALL NOW! 1 -800-848-2649 

Or write: Vita-Mix, Dept. FCO0696, 
8615 Usher Rd., Cleveland, OH 44138 




^ 1-800-848-2649 



At the Market 




Locally 
grown 
berries are 
likely to be 
sweeter and 
juicier than 
those bred 
for shipping. 



Plump, juicy 
blackberries come 
in many varieties. 

Eat them fresh or in 
jellies, crisps, and 
savory sauces. 




Fragrant, ripe 
boysenberrles are 
sweet and slightly 
tart. Serve them 
fresh or cooked in 
a pie. 



The incredibly juicy 
loganberry, a 

cross between a rasp- 
berry and a blackberry, 
is wonderful for cooking. 



Olallieberries — 
one of the black- 
berry's many 
cousins — make 
delicious cobblers 




and jams. 



Look for blueberries 
with a silvery finish — 

a sign that they're fresh 
and full of flavor. 




berries do not travel well, nor 
do they continue to ripen 
once they've left the bush. 

Rinse berries briefly, and 
only at the last minute. 
Leave strawberry hulls intact 
until after you rinse the berries 
or they'll become waterlogged. 

Keep all your berries well 
chilled. Remove any that are 
soft or moldy, as one rotten 
berry can spoil the whole 
basket. With the exception 
of strawberries, which get 
mushy, berries freeze well. 
There are many ways 
to enjoy a berry, but 
perhaps none better 
than to simply pop 
one into your mouth 
moment after you've 
picked it yourself on 
a perfect summer day. 
But there are plenty of 
wonderful ways to enjoy 
those berries that do 
make the trip back to 



your kitchen. Fold them into 
some lightly whipped cream or 
simply sprinkle them with 
sugar. Red berries are particu- 
larly good with a splash of red- 
wine or balsamic vinegar. 
Berries are classic toppings for 
shortcakes and fillings for 
crisps, grunts, cobblers, pies, 
and muffins. But there is per- 
haps no greater tribute to the 
goodness of berries than the 
British dessert known as sum- 
mer pudding — sweetened ber- 
ries packed in a tall bread- 
lined mold and served with 
Devonshire cream. 

Berries are for the summer 
opportunist. When you dis- 
cover a basket of fragrant, 
ripe berries, gather them up 
and celebrate. Who knows 
whenyou may meet another? 

Sally Small hunts for berries in 
Walnut Grove, California. ♦ 
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Delicious dried 
beans from 
'The Bean 
Queen" * 



Elizabeth Berry, a 
farmer in north- 
ern New Mexico who 
supplies specialty pro 
duce to many of Santa Fe's 
best restaurants, has come to be 
known as "the Bean Queen," and 
for good reason. Berry has grown hun- 
dreds of varieties ofbeans in her search for 
the best, and she markets about two dozen 
of her favorites, all available through the 
mail. I tried several kinds and was im- 
pressed — in some cases, amazed. 

I started with her flageolets (pro- 
nounced fla-zhoh-LAY), the delicious pale 
green and white beans that, though indig- 
enous to the United States, have become 
integral to French cuisine. I sometimes 
find them in gourmet markets, but they're 
quite expensive. Berry's flageolets (like all 
her beans) are $4 per pound, making 
them a bargain. I cooked my mail-order 
flageolets and tossed them warm with a 
red-wine vinaigrette, chopped red onion, 
and parsley for a delicious light salad. 

Next I tried Berry's scarlet runner 
beans, which are especially beautiful: deep 
lavender and purple mottled with black. 
These large, meaty beans are suitable for 
stews or ragouts. I simmered mine in 
chicken stock with chopped tomatoes and 
onions, which made a filling main course. 

The most exotic beans I tried were the 
jlorde mayo beans, a Mexican bush bean. 
They're the best dried beans I've ever 
tasted. These small, light-maroon beans 
have a slightly sweet, almost nutty flavor 
and a wonderful, smooth texture. Berry 
said that they might have a mild smoki- 
ness to them, so I tossed them with a little 
butter and cilantro, which was all the 
dressing up these f lavorf ul beans needed. 

All the beans I received were in ex- 
cellent condition, with so few cracked or 
broken ones that they really didn't need 
to be picked over. 




Creat-iosting 
beans from Berry's farm in 
I New Mexico. From left, 
Vermont appaloosas, fla- 
geolets, and scarlet runners. 



Because Berry is always trying new 
varieties of beans, those she offers 
change from time to time. For a brochure 
and order form, send $ 1 and a self- 
addressed business-sized envelope to 
Elizabeth Berry, Gallina Canyon Ranch, 
PO Box 706, Abiquiu, NM 87510. 
Judith Sutton is a food writer based in New 
York City. She has worked as a cook and pas- 
try chef at several Manhattan restaurants. 

Cooking school 
guide goes online 

The Guide to Cooking Schools, an annual 
publication that lists over 750 career, non- 
vocational, and vacation programs, has 
gone online. Internet users can visit the 
Guide's Web site for information and de- 
scriptions of schools listed in the Guide. 
(The address is http://www.shawguides. 
com.) You can search for schools by name, 
state, country, or type of program. The site 
also features a news page, a book ordering 
form, an international list of booksellers 
that carry the paperback Guide, and de- 
scriptions of more than 50 food and wine 
publications, with hypertext links to those 
publications that are available online. 

For those who prefer books to elec- 
tronics, the Guide sells for $19.95 in book- 
stores. Or send a check or money order for 
$22.95 (which includes $3 shipping) to 
ShawGuides, PO Box 1 295, Ansonia Sta- 
tion, New York, NY 10023; 212/799-6464. f 
For credit card orders, call 800/247-6553. f 
Joanne McAllister Smart is an associate | 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ £ 
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GOURMET NON-STICK SURFACE 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 1-800-282 DUPONT 
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Gourmets are getting a whole new perspective on non-stick cookware, thanks to DuPont Autograph! The most advanced, most durable non-stick 
of its kind. The patented surface makes gourmet cooking with Anolon Professional a pleasure. Your most delicate dishes make it from pan to plate 
in one piece. Pasta, risotto, and other rice dishes release without a second thought. Come to think of 
it, clean up couldn't be easier. DuPont Autograph* It's no wonder gourmets hold it in such high regard. 
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GOURMET NON-STICK SURFACE 



What are the first ingredients of any delicious meal? 
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GOOD ^ COOK 

BOOKS FOB EVERT TASTE 

Begin your 
' collection today 
with any 3 books 
for just $1 each! 



Welcome to The Good Cook, 
your source for top-quality 
cookbooks from authors 
such as Julia Child and 
Paul Prudhomme to Martha 
Stewart and Jacques Pepin. 
Our beautiful, easy-to-follow 
books from all over the 
world are packed with 
gorgeous photographs 
and delicious recipes. 
Choose any 3 books today for only $ 1 each, plus 
shipping and handling. Then, as a member, you can 
save up to 25% off publishers' prices from our exclusive 
members' prices and special sales. Reply today! 



Choose any 3 cookbooks today for just $1 each! 

with membership. 



How The Good Cook Works 

As a member, you'll receive The Good Cook catalog about every 
3 weeks (16 times a year), plus up to 2 more offers of special 
Selections, so you'll always know about the most important new 
cookbooks that are of interest to you. And The Good Cook saves 
you money — up to 25% or more below publishers' prices with our 
special offers and sales. Every book you buy earns valuable Bonus 
Points, which you may redeem for books at no charge, except 
shipping and handling. Other super values include half-price 
cookbooks, holiday stock-up sales, double Bonus Points and more! 
If you want the Selection, do nothing. We'll send it to you auto- 
matically. If you want one or more other books in the catalog — or 
no book at all — indicate your decision on the Reply Form and 
return it by the specified date. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 

Return Privilege 

If the catalog is delayed and you receive a Selection without hav- 
ing had 10 days to notify us, just send it back and owe nothing. 
Cancellations 

Your membership may be cancelled, by you or the Club, at any 
time after you've bought 3 books at regular Club prices within 
the next 2 years. 



YES 



The Good Cook™ 

A division of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 



J Please enroll me in The Good Cook according to 
• the terms described at the left. 



INDICATE YOUR 3 BOOK CHOICES BY NUMBER 



TGZ90-6-0 



Money-Saving Option: Order a 4th book now at 50% OFF the low Club price 
shown, plus shipping and handling, then buy just 2 more books at regular Club 
prices in the next 2 years. Just write the number of your 
4th book choice in the box provided to the right. 
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. Apt._ 
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State_ 



Zip_ 



Do you have a telephone; □ YES □ NO #0 
Have you ever bought anything by mail in the past? EJ YES DnO 
How have you paid for your mail-order purchases? {Check all that apply.) 

□ CASH □ CREDIT CARD □ CHECK □ MONEY ORDER 

GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION: You may examine your introductory 
books for 10 days, free. If you are not satisfied, for any reason whatsoever, simply 
return the books and you will be under no further obligation. 
All orders subject to approval. Prices and offer may differ in Canada. © 1996 BOMC 



Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, and we'll try to 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



Which grade of 
olive oil? 

What's the difference be- 
tween "virgin" and "extra- 
virgin" olive oil? 

— Penny Golabek, 
Bakersville, NC 

Maggie Blyth Klein replies: 

While there are definite 
grades of olive oil, "virgin" is 
no longer a meaningful term. 
The International Olive Oil 
Council, which developed the 
oil grading system we see on 
European labels, recognizes 
only three grades 
of olive oil — 
extra-virgin, pure, 
and pomace. 
These grades are 
made from successive 
pressings and are based on 
the oil's flavor and acidity 
level: olives contain several 
different kinds of acids, and 
too much of some of them can 
indicate rotten, bruised, over- 
ripe, or otherwise compro- 
mised olives. 

Extra-virgin olive oil is 
produced from the first cold 
pressing — the first oil that the 
olives release when being pro- 
cessed without heat. It con- 
tains very little acid and has 
absolutely no off flavors. 

Pure olive oil is then pro- 
duced by a heat process that 
further extracts oil from the 
olives. This oil contains more 
acids, which must be chemi- 
cally removed for the oil to 
be edible. A small amount of 
extra-virgin oil is added to the 
bland, colorless, pure oil to 
give it flavor. 

Pomace oil is a heat- 
processed oil made from the 
pulp of previously processed 
olives. It's rare to see pomace 
oil sold in the United States. 

This grading system origi- 
nated in Europe, where most 




Read the label to determine differ- 
ences among olive oils. 



olive oil is produced; how- 
ever, California is starting to 
offer a number of well-made 
oils that compete with the 
imports, and their producers 
use a labeling system very 
similar to that of the Council. 
Maggie Blyth Klein is a co- 
owner of Oliveto, a restaurant 
in Oakland, California. She 
is the author of The Feast of the 
Olive (Chronicle Books, 1 983). 

What is that scum 
I'm skimming? 

I was taught to skim off the 
white froth that rises to the 
surface when I make stock. 
What is that froth, and why 
does it need to be skimmed? 

— Chris Beckett, 
Austin, TX 

Molly Stevens replies: The 

white froth that rises to the 



top of your stock contains co- 
agulated albumin proteins 
and fat that are released from 
the bones, blood, and meat. 
If left in the stock, they'll 
make it look muddy and taste 
greasy. 

For a really clear stock, 
start with cold water and 
slowly bring the stock to a 
simmer. This way, the stock is 
easy to skim because the pro- 
teins coagulate in large 
clumps that rise to the top. 
Starting with hot water or 
reaching a boil too rapidly 
causes the proteins to form 
very fine particles that won't 
float to the top and that will 
then cloud your stock. 

The most important time 
to skim is during the first 
45 minutes, when a thick, 
foamy crust appears on the 
surface. Be sure to keep the 
stock at a simmer; if it boils, 
the impurities will churn 
back into the liquid and 
create a cloudy, bitter-tasting 
stock. After the initial skim, 
skimming once every 30 min- 
utes or so should be sufficient. 
Molly Stevens, a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking, is a 
chef /instructor at the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute in Essex, 
Vermont. 

Freezing cooked 
pasta 

Does cooked pasta respond 
well to freezing? If so, what's 
the best way to freeze it? 

— Elizabeth Nodal, 
Miami Beach, FL 

Bonnie Lee Black replies: 

Cooked pasta responds well 
to freezing if it has been 
combined with sauce in a 
casserole, such as lasagne. 
Preparing a pasta casserole 
ahead in a freezer-to-oven- 
to-table baking dish can be 
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How to Live Where You 
Always Wanted... 

and Get Paid For It! 

Unique placement service at 
Pennsylvania Culinary has grads 
select their own location. 

Pittsburgh. "We can live where most 
people only dream about vacationing," 
says one graduate. "Famous beaches, 
mountains, cities, resorts, or back 
home. The selective matching place- 
ment service allows me to choose." 

Join Pennsylvania Culinary graduates 
and choose where you want to go! 

• 12 months on campus and paid 
4 month externship. 

• Hands-on-curriculum. 

• Accelerated AST and ASB Degrees. 

• Financial Aid for those who qualify. 

• Dynamic restaurant city - 
work while in school. 

1-800-432-2433 



Pennsylvan i a Culinary 

717 Liberty Avenue • Pittsburgh, PA 15222 



The ULTIMATE 1997 

Countcrtop Water Filter 



$169 VALUE 

THIS 
MONTH ONLY 

$105 



FREE Fed Ex Shipping 
TO ORDER 
CALL 800-520-5121 

■ • Removes 98% of all impurities 
i* Replaceable cartridge 

" Reusable ceramic block 

m EASY installation 

»*■ Small, yet attractive 

«*■ 21 st century technology 

■ Whole house systems available 

All major credit cards and 
checks by fax accepted 

For free information, write to... 

Action Filter, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1026 
Kingston, PA 18704-0026 



Only The Finest 
Ingredients Go Into 
A FiveStar® Range. 






Our exclusive Vori-Flame™ 
feature takes burners 
down to the barest 
minimum. 



The commercial-quality 
griddle is a machined 
steel plate —the 
professional preference. 



An optional barbecue 
accessory makes indoor 
grilling a pleasure. 



♦ >••> 



r 






Heavy-duty, nickel-plated 
steel oven racks offer the 
sturdiest support. 



Our unique broiler glides 

on rollers. Both rack and broiler 

pan slide ettt together with ease. 



Distinctive food preparation starts with the finest 
ingredients. Shouldn't the same be said of your range? 
Discover the superb features of FiveStar professional-quality 
ranges, cooktops, range hoods and accessories, and see why 
your masterpiece should begin with ours. 

Foryour nearest dealer call (800) 553-7704. 

For a free brochure contact FiveStar, P.O. Box 2490, 

Cleveland, TN 37320 (423) 476-6544 FAX (423) 476-6599 



Convection oven modelsgo from 
traditional to convection heat 
with the flip of a switch. 
Self-cleaning aho available. 



FjveSiar 



The Range of 
Possibilities™ 
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enormously helpf ul in stream- 
lining home cooking. 

It hardly makes sense, 
though, to freeze plain, un- 
dressed, cooked pasta: the 
texture would be compro- 
mised, and in the time it takes 
to reheat the frozen pasta, 
you can boil a fresh batch. 
Bonnie Lee Black teaches pasta 
workshops at Peter Kump's 
New York Cooking School. 

Measuring power 
in gas and 
electric ranges 

Gas is measured in Btu and 
electricity in watts. I'm 
buying a new range. How do 
I make a comparison? 

—I.J. Reifey, 
New Orleans, LA 

Carolyn Verweyst replies: 

There is no direct comparison 
to be made between watts 
and Btu (which stands for 
British thermal units). A Btu 
measures the actual amount 
of heat that the gas burners 
produce, while watts repre- 
sent the amount of energy 
that's being used. 

For electric ranges, small 
elements should use between 
1250 and 1500 watts, while 
large elements should use 
between 2100 and 2600 
watts. Gas burners on a 
standard range can 
put out anywhere 
between 7000 and 



12,000 Btu, depending on the 
size and configuration of the 
burner and whether the range 
uses natural gas or propane. 

Generally, electric ranges 
don't offer as much power as 
gas ranges. That's because the 
amount of heat a pan receives 
depends on how well the pan 
makes contact with the coil, 
plate, or cooktop. If the pan's 
base has become beaten up or 
warped with age, the contact 
will be poor and the pan won't 
receive all of the range's heat. 

Gas ranges, however, offer 
"flexible" heat because a gas 
flame can compensate for any 
irregularities in the pan's sur- 
face. The flame can also ex- 
tend past the base of the pan 
and curve around its edge, 
providing even greater heat. 
Carolyn Verweyst is the pub- 
lic relations coordinator for 
Whirlpool in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 

What is Irish moss? 

At the International Food 
Market in Atlanta, I saw a 
package of Irish moss. What 
is it, and what do you do 
with it? 

— Valerie J. Harris, 
Flowery Branch, GA 

Robb Walsh replies: Irish 
moss is a stringy, edible sea- 
weed. It grows in the water 
and washes up on 
beaches, including the 
Jamaican coastline, 



where it's collected to be used 
in an astonishing array of 
homemade health tonics. 
Irish moss isn't really an exotic 
ingredient, however; it's also 
known as carrageen, a natural 
thickener used in many foods. 

I've drunk many Jamaican 
health tonics that contained 
Irish moss, but I can't say what 
the moss tastes like. Irish moss 
is probably appreciated for its 
gelling properties, since most 
Jamaicans want their tonics 
almost milkshake-thick. The 
drinks, however, are consid- 
ered to be more of an herbal 
remedy than a food. Depend- 
ing on who you ask, Irish moss 
is reputed to have a number of 
benefits. The tonics are sold 
under an amazing variety of 
"brand names." At Raga- 
muffin's Tonic Stand in Faiths 
Penn, Jamaica, you can buy 
tonics named Disturbance, 
Agony, and Okra Slime. 
Robb Walsh is a freelance food 
writer in Austin, Texas. His lat- 
est book is Island Heat: Hot & 
Spicy Cooking of the Carib- 
bean (Crossing Press, J 996). 

Why cinnamon 
breads don't rise 
as high 

When I bake breads that 
have cinnamon worked into 
the dough, I don't get a high 
rise. A friend told me that it's 
because cinnamon is a bark, 
and the bark inhibits the 
yeast's growth. Is this true? 

—Butterfli O'Shea 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH 




The power ratings of gas and electric ranges are not directly comparable. 



Maggie Glezer replies: First 
off, you should know that the 
cinnamon you buy at the 
supermarket is not true Cey- 
lon cinnamon (Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum), but cassia or Chi- 
nese cinnamon (C. cassia). 
Cassia contains twice as 
much essential oil as true cin- 
namon and is thus more pun- 
gent (aficionados claim that 
the flavor of true cinnamon is 
more subtle and complex). 
Both spices come from the 
dried inner bark of an ever- 
green tree in the laurel family. 
The U.S. government stan- 
dard for cinnamon allows for 
both spices to be labeled as 
"cinnamon." 

Cinnamon (meaning both 
true cinnamon and cassia) 
does reduce the volume of 
yeasts breads, but not be- 
cause it is a bark. Rather, it's 
because a compound in its 
essential oil called cinnamic 
aldehyde is toxic to yeast. 
Other "sweet" brown spices, 
such as cloves, nutmeg, and 
allspice, also contain yeast 
toxins and should be treated 
similarly. 

Researchers at McCor- 
mick have found that you can 
add 3 /t teaspoon of spice for 
every 2 cups flour to yeast 
doughs without reducing the 
bread's volume too drastically. 
Most professional bakers, 
however, prefer to use these 
spices only in toppings or 
fillings, and not directly in 
their doughs. 

Another solution is to 
grind your own spices. The 
grind will be much coarser 
than can be achieved indus- 
trially, so any potential toxins 
will be less likely to come in 
contact with the yeast. Best 
of all, the bread's spice flavor 
will be wonderfully fresh and 
vibrant. 

Maggie Glezer teaches and 
writes about breadmaking in 
Atlanta. ♦ 
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• Quick & Delicious 
• Low Fat, High Fiber 
• No Salt Added 

Chunky Veggie Hummus 

2- 15 oz. cans Eden Navy Beans, 
drained 

2 tablespoons Eden Extra Virgin 

Olive Oil 
1 tablespoon Eden Soy Sauce 

(Shoyu or Tamari) 
1 tablespoon Eden Brown Rice 

Vinegar (or any quality vinegar) 

3- 4 cloves garlic, chopped 
Vi lemon, juiced 

1 teaspoon cayenne 
1 tablespoon fresh cilantro, chopped 
1-15 oz. can Eden Diced Tomatoes 
with Green Chilies, drained 

3 green onions, chopped 

Blend first 7 ingredients in a food 
processor or blender until smooth. 
Fold in tomatoes and green onions. 

Variation: Vi cup chopped sweet 
pepper or red onion can be added to 
this delicious spread or dip. 
Serve with pita bread, crackers, raw 
vegetables, or chips. 




FREE OFFER 

Please write or call 
for the Eden Organic Bean Recipe 
Collection. It's yours for the asking. 
800 248-0320 



Eden Foods, Inc. 
701 Tecumseh Road 
Clinton, Michigan 
49236 




Eden, brand- 



fhe Finest Quality Natural Fr 




PROFESSIONAL 

Tri-Ply 
Stainless 

From Calphalon 

v conductive jluminum core between two layers of polished 
itainless steel. / \'Uo ittstsi oh great taste in everything. 



lifetime warranty, made in the USA. Available at better department and specialty stores. 1-800-809-7267. 
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Making 

Machine-Rolled 
Pasta 

With a basic pasta machine, 
you can have homemade pasta 
in no time 

BY GIULIANO HAZAN 



Little nests offettuccine store neatly. Dried, the pasta will keep for months. 



Making homemade pasta 
may seem like a daunt- 
ing endeavor, requiring a 
great deal of effort and hours 
of work. But in fact, with a 
simple hand-crank pasta ma- 
chine to roll the dough into 
thin sheets, you can make 
excellent homemade pasta 
quickly and with little effort. 

Pasta made at home from 
eggs and flour absorbs sauces 
beautifully. Its delicate flavor 
and softer texture allow mildly 



flavored sauces to show off, 
and it works exceptionally 
well with butter- and cream- 
based sauces. 

THE RIGHT AMOUNT 
OF THE RIGHT FLOUR 

Fresh eggs and all-purpose 
flour, preferably unbleached, 
are all you need to make egg 
pasta. Semolina — flour made 
from durum wheat — isn't ap- 
propriate for egg pasta be- 
cause it's too hard. Semolina 



Simple steps to fresh pasta 



is used in factory-made flour- 
and-water pastas, such as spa- 
ghetti, penne, and rigatoni. 
The dough for these pastas 
needs to be very firm because 
it's extruded through metal 
dies to get its shape. 

Egg pasta dough, on the 
other hand, should be tender 
and malleable so that it can 
be rolled out into thin sheets. 
This gradual stretching pro- 
duces a dough that's much 
more delicate and absorbent 



than that of flour-and-water 
pastas. 

For each large serving of 
pasta, use one large egg 
and about 3 /4 cup flour (you 
may not need all of it). The 
amount of flour you use will 
vary. The size of your eggs, the 
character of your flour, and 
the humidity level in your 
kitchen may require that you 
use more or less flour. By mak- 
ing the dough on a counter- 
top instead of in a bowl, you 




Make a well with the flour and 
break the eggs into it. Beat the 
eggs and then gradually mix in flour 
until the mixture is no longer runny. 



Push aside a little flour and quickly 
bring the remaining flour over the 
egg mixture. Don't hesitate or you'll 
lose some of the egg mixture. 



Work the the eggs and flour with 
your hands until all the flour is 
mixed with the eggs. Use the flour 
you'd pushed aside, if necessary. 



To knead, fold the dough almost in 
half, push it down and away from 
you, and give it a quarter turn. Re- 
peat until the dough is smooth. 
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Technique Class 



Let your pasta machine do the work 




After letting the dough rest, divide 
it into as many pieces as the num- 
ber of eggs you used. Flatten a piece 
with your hand and roll it through 
the machine at its widest setting. 



Fold the dough in three and run it 
through again with the folds perpen- 
dicular to the roller. Fold again and 
run it through again; do this three or 
four times until the dough is smooth. 



Run the dough — not folded — 
through the rollers once at each 
setting until you reach the thinnest 
setting on the machine. Let the 
sheets dry until they feel leathery. 



Cut the sheets into 12-inch lengths 

and, forfettuccine, run them through 
the cutting rollers of the machine. Or 
cut the sheets by hand into any 
shape you want. 



can keep a little of the flour 
on the side as you begin work- 
ing the dough with your 
hands and add more flour as 
needed. 

KNEADING IS THE KEY 

Kneading the dough by hand 
creates enough gluten to make 
the dough stretch without 
overworking it, which can 
happen in a food processor. 
Because cold temperatures 
will reduce the elasticity of the 
dough, you should never make 
or knead the dough on an in- 
herently cold surface, such as 
marble or stainless steel. Egg 
pasta dough is traditionally 
kneaded on a wooden surf ace, 
but many synthetic surfaces 
work just as well. 

Stretch, don't compress, 
the dough. Hold the dough 
with one hand while folding 
it over with the other. With 
the heel of your palm, push 
the dough down and away 
from you. Rotate the dough a 
quarter turn. Repeat the fold- 
push-turn process until the 
dough becomes a smooth and 
homogeneous mass. 

After kneading, wrap the 
dough in plastic and let it rest 



at least 20 minutes. As it rests, 
the gluten relaxes, making it 
easier to stretch the dough 
when rolling it out. 

ROLLING TO STRETCH 
THE DOUGH 

A rolling pin in the hands 
of an expert pasta maker un- 
doubtedly stretches the dough 
better than any machine can, 

Egg pasta's 
delicate flavor 
and softer texture 
allow mildly 
flavored sauces 
to show off. 

but hand-rolling is a craft that 
requires considerable practice 
and patience to master. Seeing 
a sfoglina (a professional pasta 
maker) transform a ball of 
dough into a paper-thin round 
sheet more than three feet in 
diameter is a bit like watching 
a master juggler perf orm. For- 
tunately, thinning the dough 
with a pasta machine will 



make good fresh pasta with a 
taste that's pasta that infinitely 
superior to what those electric 
one -step machines produce. 

Be sure to put the dough 
through each setting on the 
machine. If you try to speed 
the process by getting to the 
thinnest setting in only two or 
three steps, you'll break the 
structure of the pasta and 
ruin its texture. 

Once you've reached the 
thinnest setting on the ma- 
chine, lay the sheets of pasta 
on clean towels and let them 
dry partially before cutting, 
so the noodles don't stick to- 
gether when cut. Some people 
sprinkle additional flour on 
the sheets to prevent sticking. 
Try to avoid this or you may 
taste the raw flour. You can cut 
the pasta with the machine or 
with a sharp knife. Once you 
cut the pasta, you can cook it 
right away or allow it to dry 
completely. Store dried pasta 
in a cool, dry cabinet. 

HOMEMADE PASTA 
COOKS QUICKLY 

To cook your pasta, bring a 
generous amount of water to 
a boil, add about one table- 



spoon of salt per gallon of 
water, and slide in the pasta. 
It will cook quickly — in three 
minutes or less — especially if 
you use it right away before it 
has dried completely. Drain it, 
toss it with your sauce, and 
buon appetito! 

Giuliano Hazan is a cooking 
instructor and the author of 
The Classic Pasta Cookbook 
(Dorlrng Kinder sley, J 993). ♦ 




Wrap the leathery pasta ribbons 
loosely around your hand to make 
little nests. 
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C2^7(ugnaini Imports now 
makes this professional European 
oven available for your restaurant 
or home. Crafted in Tuscany, the 
Valoriani ovens are renowned for 
quick and efficient baking and 
roasting. 

Let Mugnaini Imports bring the 
magic of traditional Italian cuisine 
and the unparalleled al fresco 
dining experience to your home. 

Call for a visit to our 
demonstration kitchen 





GNAINI 



IMPORTS 



340 APTOS RIDGE CIRCLE, WATSONVILLE, CA 95076 • PHONE 408 761-1767 • FAX 408 684-1501 



Experience 
the best. 



Tender five star beef 
aged to perfection 

call 301-424-1877 or 

1-800-707 MEAT 

for delivery 

We now accept Visa and MasterCard 



Somerset I r 

GOURMET 

Reserve Beef 




Authentic N.C. Pulled Pork BBQ! 

The most succulent pork barbecue, pit cooked over hickory coals 
can now be yours. Perfect for a family meal, business function, or 
neighborhood get together. (Also makes a great gift!) We bring to you 

only the finest quality product with no smoke flavor added, no 
electric cooking or any fillers - just 100% pure product! You'll also 
receive our color BBQ catalog. Gift certificates available. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed. 

800-948-1009 

5 lb. container of your choice. A) mustard (Eastern N.C. Style) 
B) Vinegar (Lexington, N.C. Style) C) Tomato (N.C. Style) 
Check, M/O, Amex, Disc, Visa, M/C - No COD'S 
$36.95 plus $9.95 S/H (2nd day air) 

Exclusively Bar-B-Q, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3048, Concord, N.C. 28025 




Eden. 

Organic 
TOMATOES 

Flavorful & Nutritious! 
Midwestern Roma 
Tomatoes 




Tomato Butternut Soup 

1 medium butternut squash (or any 
winter squash), peeled and diced 

2 cups Edensoy® Original 

2-14.5 oz. cans Eden Diced Tomatoes 

1-2 teaspoons salt to taste 

1 tablespoon fresh ginger (optional) 

Place squash in saucepan with 
Edensoy®. Simmer until squash is 
soft. Add 1 can of diced tomatoes 
and puree with squash. Add second 
can of diced tomatoes, leaving in 
chunks. Heat, add salt, ginger and 
serve. Garnish with croutons and 
green onions. Delicious and easy! 

FREE OFFER 

Please write or call for the Eden 
Organic Tomato Recipe Collection. 
It's yours for the asking. 
800 248-0320 

Eden Foods.Inc. 
701 Tecumseh Road 
Clinton, Michigan 
49236 

Eden, hrand- 
ic Finest Quality Natural Fc 
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Tips 




Use a vegetable peeler and a gentle sawing motion to remove citrus zest. 



Do you have a clever way 
to peel vegetables, line a 
cake pan, or keep herbs 
tasting fresh? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
You can also send tips by 
electronic mail, via America 
Online (finecooknc) or 
CompuServe (74602,2651). 
We pay for tips we publish. 



Easy citrus zesting 

Grating orange or lemon zest 
can be a lot of work, but I 
think I have an easier method. 
I use a sharp vegetable peeler 
and a gentle sawing motion 
(this is important) to cut away 
thin strips of citrus peel. I 
know I'm being gentle enough 
if I don't get any of the white 
pith, which is bitter. 

To chop the zest, I first cut 
the peel into strips and add 
a little salt (if the recipe is 
savory) or sugar (if the recipe 
is sweet). The salt or sugar 
provides friction for the chop- 
ping process (either with a 
knife or in an electric spice 
grinder), and it also absorbs 
the zest's oils, so less flavor 
is lost. 

— Russ Shumaker, 
Richmond, VA 

Water bottle for 
accessible oils 

I've come up with a way to 
waste less plastic and at the 
same time to simplify the way 
I saute and fry. I buy my 
favorite oils in economical 
one-gallon containers and 
pour them into small water 



bottles — the kind with a pull 
stop on top. This lets me 
squirt the exact amount of oil 
into the pan without waste or 
mess. It also makes measuring 
into a teaspoon much easier. 

— Rory Pearse, 
Woodside, NY 

Soak mushrooms 
overnight 

If you soak dried mush- 
rooms overnight in cold 
water — as opposed to 
a quick soak in hot 
water — the depth of fla- 
vor achieved by both 
mushroom and soaking 
liquid is extraordinary. 

— Barbara Tropp, 
China Moon Cafe, 
San Francisco, CA 

Keep favorite 
recipes at 
eye level 

I tape often-used recipes 
to the inside of the cup- 
board doors above the 
kitchen counter. This 
keeps the recipes at eye 
level and ready to use. 

— Peg Boren, 
Mc Allen, TX 



Freezer bags best 
for pounding meat 

When I pound boneless 
meats such as chicken breasts 
or veal cutlets, I find that 
putting the meat inside a 
gallon-size plastic freezer bag 
is much better than using 
sheets of plastic wrap. The 
bag is stronger than the plas- 
tic wrap, and it will contain 
any excess liquid or bits of 
meat. Even the pounding tool 
stays clean. 

— John Wilson, 
Houston, TX 

Clarify butter in 
the oven 

It's easy to clarify butter in the 
oven. Put a pound of butter in 
an ovenproof dish that's fairly 
deep and not too wide. (I use 
a souffle dish.) Put the dish 
into a 300°F oven for 1 hour. 
The butter will slowly melt, 
leaving you with clear yellow 
clarified butter on top and 
white milk solids at the bot- 
tom. Spoon off the butter, and 
it's ready to use. 

— ]an Darbhamulla, 
Newark, CA 




Tack often-used recipes to the 
inside of a cupboard door. 
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Direct 

^ROM 

Italy 

E\ery thing from importet 



I 

Italian tomatoes with toil 
and fine Italian pastas to 
the new infused oils from 
Anlica. All shipped 
directly to your door! 

Get the real taste 
(ifltah at home. 




An hi \ On din Cr wi 

basil, garlic, lemon & pepper 

■OPTBSKS SJ2.9J.mh 

fOAKlOinu oM .S24 95-i»h 




Fur \ FRF.E CATALOG ok ro timim pi.kask * ai l: 
B & L Specialty Foods. lv , 

1-800-EAT PASTA 




Details. 

The perfect career 
takes a combination 
of know-how and 
hard work. 
You supply the hard 
work; we'll provide 
the know-how. 
Accredited programs 
in Baking and Pastry 
Arts, Culinary Arts 
and Professional 
Catering. A new 
career can be yours 
in as little as 9 to 18 
months. 



Sullivan Colle ge 



National Center for Hospitality Studies 

1-800-335-0855 

3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 
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YOU DON'T LIVE IN 

KHN5R5 CITY. YOUR GRANDMOTHER DIDN'T 
PASS DOWN R RECIPE FDR BOO SflDCE 
YOU VE NEVER UTTERED THE PHRHSE/THLl," 

HT LEAST TECHNOLOGY IS ON YDDR SIDE. 



What you lack in heritage, the new Wolf Range 
barbecue makes up for in technology. For instance, 
it has Wolf's famous charbroiler for restaurant taste. 
It also has an open burner and an infra-red burner so 
you can cook your whole meal outside. 
Questions? Vail call 800-366-9653. 




Tips 



Meat pounder 
quietly crushes 
peppercorns 

For coarsely ground pepper- 
corns, forget the hard-to- 



control method of crushing 
them under a pan or pot. 
There's a way to use your 
meat pounder — quietly — to 
crush peppercorns. 

Group the peppercorns on 
your cutting board. With one 
hand on the handle and the 
other hand on the head of the 
pounder, slowly press a flat 
side of the head on the 
peppercorns, crushing them 
with the edge. Repeat this 
process, working toward you 
and across the peppercorns. 
This crushing tool is much 
easier to hold, and it lets you 
see what you're doing. 

— Keith Masumoto, 
Chicago, IL 

Use a wet hand to 
create a brown and 
crunchy crust 

To bake bread with a crisp 
crust, many recipes suggest 
creating steam by spraying 
the oven with water at the 
beginning of baking or setting 
a simmering pan of water in 
the oven. I've gotten the best 



results, however, by simply 
wetting my hand and run- 
ning it down the length of the 
loaf before putting it in the 
oven. This technique pro- 



vides the perfect amount of 
evenly applied moisture to 
create steam, and it produces 
a more uniformly browned 
crust. 

— Mebeier 
@aol.com via Internet 

Damp paper 
towels help create 
fat-free stock 

I have a fuss-free method for 
removing excess fat from 
homemade stock. Allow the 
stock to cool a bit and then 
pour it through a strainer 
lined with a double layer of 
wet paper towels. This leaves 
most of the fat behind in the 
paper towels and cuts the 
amount of fat left in the stock 
to a bare minimum. 

— ]im Brookshire, 
Ontario, CA 

Homemade 
one-step coating 
for cake pans 

Here's a simple recipe for a 
one-step nonstick cake-pan 
coating that turns the messy 



task of greasing and flouring 
cake pans into a tidy, one- 
step process. Mix 1 cup vege- 
table shortening with Vt cup 
all-purpose flour and Vi cup 
vegetable oil in an electric 
mixer. Transfer it to a plastic 
container. To use, just spread 
the mixture in the cake pan 
with a pastry brush or paper 
towel. It keeps indefinitely, 
and doesn't need to be refrig- 
erated. 

— Janice Watt, 
Woonsocket, Rl 

Use an ice-cream 
scoop for muffin 
and cookie batter 

For uniform and professional- 
looking cookies and muffins, 
use an ice-cream scoop. It 
saves time, makes equal por- 
tions, and is much neater than 
scraping batter off a spoon. 

— Lisa Jung, 
San Rafael, CA 

Use a ladle for 
faster straining 

The process of putting food 
through a strainer goes much 
faster when you press a metal 
ladle against the solids and 
move the ladle in a circular 
motion. 

— Terry Hahn, 
Boston, MA 

Tossing lettuce for 
drier greens 

If you put washed and dried 
greens in the salad bowl and 
discover they're still a little 
damp, put a paper towel in 
each hand and toss the un- 
dressed greens. The paper 
towels will absorb the last bits 
of moisture. 

— Judy McCarthy, 
Galveston, TX 

Dusting cake pans 
with sugar 

For a light, sugary glaze on my 
layer cakes, I dust greased 



cake pans with granulated 
sugar instead of flour. 

— Suzan L. Wiener, 
SpringHill, FL 

Jar opener also 
unwraps garlic 
cloves 

A flat rubber jar opener makes 
a great garlic-clove peeler. Just 
put unpeeled cloves on a firm 
surface, lay the jar opener on 
top, and roll the cloves back 
and forth a few times. The 
cloves pop out of their skin 
intact and unblemished. 

— Janet C. deCarteret, 
Bellevue, WA 

Zip-top bag 
defats stock 

If you need to quickly defat 
soup or stock, fill a one -gallon 
zip-top plastic freezer bag 
with the warm liquid. Refrig- 
erate the bag for 10 minutes 
to allow the fat to rise to the 
top. Hold the bag over a large 




A zip-top bag lets you defat stock 
quickly. 



bowl, snip one corner from 
the bottom of the bag, and let 
the stock pour into the bowl. 
When you get to the layer of 
fat, pinch the corner shut. 
The fat remains in the bag 
and can be thrown away. 

— Ray L. Overton 111, 
Atlanta, GA ♦ 




Use a meat mallet to gently, quietly crush peppercorns. 
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W M MY* 




Walnuts go 




Di amond Walnuts 
Imagine 
where ihey can 



3/4 cup large pieces Diamond Walnuts 
3/4 lb green beans, halved 1/4 tsp salt 

2-3 cloves garlic, minced 1-1/2 tsp olive oil 

4 slices turkey bacon, cooked crisp (1/2" pieces) 
1/2 cup thinly sliced red bell pepper i optional) 

Toast walnuts: spread on baking sheet. Bake 8 10 in in. at 
350° F, turning often. Place beans and salt in skillet with 1/4 
cup water. Cover and cook over medium-high heat 3-4 min. 
or until beans arc tender-crisp. Drain. Add garlic, olive oil, 
turkey bacon, bell pepper, and walnuts. Cook uncovered, 
stirring frequently 2 3 minutes. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 




Making Vibrant 
Mediterranean 
Bread Salads 

Toss peak- of- the- season vegetables, fragrant olive oil, 
and yesterday's bread for some spectacular summer salads 

BY JOANNE WEIR 



nr 

he first time you eat a bread salad, you'll won- 
JL der why you've never had one before. Imagine 
a sandwich of ripe tomatoes, crisp cucumbers, thin 
slices of sweet onion, and sprigs of fresh herbs be- 
tween thick slices of a chewy, European-style bread. 
Then imagine tearing that sandwich into pieces, 
dousing it with vinegar and fragrant olive oil, and 
tossing it all together in a bowl, and you'll have an 
idea of the irresistible combination of textures and 
flavors that are found in bread salads. In the Med- 
iterranean, bread salads have been around for cen- 
turies. They're part of a culture that knows well 
how to make a feast from the humblest of foods, 
even stale bread. 

A STURDY LOAF FOR A HEARTY SALAD 

When making bread salad, no ingredient is more im- 
portant than the bread itself. Bread salads were born 
of the rustic loaves characteristic of the Mediter- 
ranean. You should look for the same style of loaf 
when making your bread salads. You need a sturdy, 
flavorful loaf that can stand up to a vinaigrette and 
other wet ingredients like tomatoes without turning 
to mush. This is no place for plastic-wrapped over- 
processed white bread. 

Fresh bread can ruin a bread salad. It becomes 
soggy too quickly. Be sure your bread is sufficiently 
stale — at least three days old. When I'm craving a 
bread salad and the only bread in the house is fresh, 
I cheat and dry the bread in the oven. I just tear the 
bread into pieces, spread them on a baking sheet in 
a single layer, and put them into a 375°F oven until 
dry, about 10 minutes. Don't put a loaf in the oven 




"Bread salad is strictly summer food, " says author joanne 
Weir. "Use only the freshest vegetables — the ripest, sweetest 
tomatoes and the most fragrant herbs. " 
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The bread for panzanella should be stale but not dried out. 

Reconstitute it slightly by sprinkling the slices with water and 
letting them stand for about 20 minutes. 



whole and try to tear it after it comes out — the bread 
will shatter into crumbs. 

The kind of bread you use depends on the 
type of salad you're making. The Italian bread 
salad known as panzanella is best made with a dark, 
chewy, lightly salted loaf, but any rustic, Italian- 
style bread will do. In the Mideast, stale rounds of 
pita bread are made into the salad that goes by the 
name fattoush. I use sourdough when making zeytin 
ekmek salatasi, the bread salad that's characteristic 
of Turkey. 

While the bread should be old, the vegetables 
for bread salad must be absolutely fresh. At my 

house, bread salad is strictly summer food, made 
with only peak-of-the-season vegetables — the 
ripest, sweetest tomatoes and the most fragrant fresh 
herbs. The only dressing for these salads is made 
from good-quality oil and vinegar or lemon j uice and 
the juices from the vegetables themselves. 




Fresh mintis the final touch. This Turkish bread salad is best when you pre- 
pare the vegetables first and let the flavors meld before adding the torn bread. 




Gently squeeze out the excess water as you tear the bread into 
bite-size pieces. Don't be too zealous, though, or the bread will 
fall apart. 



RECIPES FROM AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Italy's much-loved panzanella is made with ingredi- 
ents we all associate with that country — ripe toma- 
toes, garlic, red-wine vinegar, and fresh basil. 

Fattoush, the bread salad from Lebanon and 
Syria, is similar to panzanella but made wit h ingredi- 
ents more closely related to the Middle East. Instead 
of a hearty Tuscan loaf, fattoush is always made with 
pita bread. Green peppers, and sometime radishes, 
are added along with tomatoes and cucumbers. Pars- 
ley, mint, and cilantro replace the basil of the Italian 
version, scallions take the place of red onions, and 
lemon juice is used in the dressing instead of vinegar. 

Some purists believe that fattoush just isn't fat- 
toush without purslane and sumac, which give it a 
distinctly Mideastern flavor. Purslane grows as a 
weed in many gardens but isn't often found in mar- 
kets. The tender shoots have a mildly sour taste. If 
purslane grows in your yard, by all means add it. 
Sumac, a dark berry with a slightly acidic, astringent 
flavor, is available in Mideastern markets and can 
be ordered from Penzeys, Ltd. (414/574-0277). 

This version of a Turkish bread salad is made with 
sourdough and dry-cured black olives. I first com- 
bine the tomatoes, onion, olives, lemon juice, olive 
oil, salt, and pepper and let these ingredients stand 
for about an hour so that all the flavors can meld. 
At the last minute, I add the torn bread and garnish 
the salad with fresh mint. 

Turkish Bread & Olive Salad 

This salad was inspired by a friend of mine from Istanbul, 
Angel Stoyanof . The intense flavor of the black olives is 
well balanced by the lemon juice and fresh mint. Serves 
six to eight. 

7 lb. ripe tomatoes (about 3), cut into } /2-inch dice, reserving 

as much of the juice and seeds as possible 
7 medium red onion (4 to 5 oz.), cut into Vz-inch dice 
7 cup pitted dry-cured black olives, chopped coarse 
] A cup freshly squeezed lemon juice 

'A cup extra-virgin olive oil K 
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Crisp, not tough, is 
the texture you want 
for the bread in fat- 
toush. Toast the stale 
pita before adding it 
to this Middle Eastern 
bread salad. 



Fresh mint, parsley, 
and cilantro and a 
tangy lemon dressing 

give fattoush a dis- 
tinctly Middle Eastern 
flavor. 

JUNE/JULY 1996 



Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

V2 lb. coarse-textured sourdough bread, 3 to 4 days old 

V4 cup coarsely chopped fresh mint 

In a large bowl, combine the tomatoes, their seeds and 
juice, the onion, olives, lemon juice, olive oil, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix well and let stand at room 
temperature until the flavors meld, about 1 hour. 

Tear the bread into approximately 1 -inch pieces. Just 
before serving, add the bread to the tomato mixture 
and toss well. Sprinkle with mint and serve immediately. 

Panzanella 

(Italian bread salad) 

Capers, celery, anchovies, hard-cooked eggs, and tuna 
are also delicious additions to this salad. Serves four to six. 

V2 lb. Italian bread, 3 to 4 days old, cut into 1-inch thick slices 
V2 cup cold water 

1 medium cucumber, peeled, seeded, and cut into V2-inch cubes 
Salt 

V4 cup plus 1 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Freshly ground black pepper 

V/2to2 lb. ripe tomatoes ( about 5), seeded and cut into 
'/2-inch cubes 

7 medium red onion (4 to 5 oz.), cut into V2-inch dice 
V2 cup loosely packed fresh basil leaves, torn 

Sprinkle the bread with the water and let stand about 
2 min. Gently squeeze the bread dry as you tear it into 
roughly 1-inch pieces. Spread the pieces of torn bread 
on paper towels to dry slightly, about 20 min. 

Meanwhile, spread the cucumber pieces on a paper 
towel and sprinkle with salt. Let stand about 20 min. to 
extract the bitter juices. Put the cucumbers in a strainer 
and rinse with cold water. Pat dry. 

In a large mixing bowl, whisk together the vinegar, gar- 
lic, and olive oil. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 



Add the cucumbers, tomatoes, onions, torn basil, and 
the bread. Toss to combine and let stand until the bread 
has absorbed some of the vinaigrette, about 20 min. 

Fattoush 

(Middle Eastern bread salad) 

If your bread isn't sufficiently stale, add it at the last min- 
ute and serve the salad immediately. Serves six to eight. 

2 large stale pita breads, torn into 1-inch pieces 

1 medium cucumber, peeled, seeded, and cut into V2-inch cubes 
Salt 

1 lb. ripe tomatoes (about 3), seeded and cut into V2-inch cubes 
6 scallions, cut into } A-inch slices 

1 green bell pepper, cut into l^-inch cubes 
V4 cup coarsely chopped fresh parsley 

V) cup coarsely chopped fresh mint 

3 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh cilantro 

2 large cloves garlic, minced 

V4 cup freshly squeezed lemon juice 
'/? cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Freshly ground black pepper 
2 tsp. crushed sumac (optional) 

Heat oven to 375°F. Spread the torn pita on a baking sheet 
in a single layer and bake until dry, 10 to 1 5 min. Cool. 

Spread the cucumber pieces on a paper towel and 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand to extract the bitter juices, 
about 20 min. Put the cucumbers in a strainer and rinse 
with cold water. Pat dry. In a large mixing bowl, com- 
bine the cucumbers, tomatoes, scallions, green pepper, 
parsley, mint, and cilantro. 

Whisk together the garlic, lemon juice, and olive oil. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste. Toss this dressing 
with the vegetables; toss in the bread. Spread the salad 
on a serving platter and sprinkle with sumac, if using. 

]oanne Weir, a chef and cooking teacher, is the author 
o/From Tapas to Meze: First Courses from the 
Mediterranean Shores (Crown, 1994). ♦ 




A Backyard 
Barbecue, North 
Carolina Style 



When it comes to cooking 
Carolina's pork barbecue, 
slow is the only way to go 



BY SCOTT HOWELL 




Menu 

Carolina Barbecued Pork 
♦ 

Roasted Com 
♦ 

Overnight Slaw with 
Mustard Seed 



Roasted New Potato 

Salad with 
Dijon & Rosemary 



Cinnamon'Cornbread 
Cobbler with Blueberries 





Nothing fancy, but boy, it's good. With its spicy sauce, Carolina 
pork barbecue tastes great on a plain white bun. 



I ontroversy over the right way to make pork 
barbecue smolders in the Carolinas, wafting 
like smoke from the grill throughout backyards, picnic 
grounds, and barbecue shacks. Locals in both North 
and South Carolina love this dish — succulent pork 
drenched in tangy sauce and piled on a bun — but no 
one seems to agree on exactly what Carolina barbe- 
cue is. And their love for the stuff is in direct propor- 
tion to their vehemence: "You must use hickory." 
"Nonsense. Just shove it in the oven." "Vinegar sauce 
is the only true Carolina sauce." "Vinegar? You must 
mean mustard . . . and don't even think about adding a 
tomato." People can't even agree on how to slice it. 

Me, I don't take sides, even though I'm a native of 
Asheville, North Carolina, and a true barbecue lover 
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(I served it at my wedding) . I just take what I think is 
the best of each method and make up my own. 

SLOW-COOKING IS KEY TO GOOD PORK 
AND A GOOD PARTY 

One thing that everyone does agree on, however, is 
that good barbecue takes time — time to marinate 
and time to slowly, slowly cook to a meltingly tender 
texture. That's why barbecue is great for backyard 
parties, since most of the cooking process is just 
waiting. You'll have plenty of time to spend with 
friends or to make the fixings. I like to serve classic 
southern accompaniments — coleslaw, potato salad, 
blueberry cobbler — but all with my own contempo- 
rary twist. 



THE MEAT THAT MAKES THE BARBECUE 

At most barbecue joints, pork barbecue means cook- 
ing a whole pig on a spit, something that most people 
don't have the time, space, or inclination to do. For- 
tunately, you can make first-rate barbecue from pork 
shoulder, a tough cut that slowly converts to tender- 
ness through the long cooking of a Carolina barbecue. 

The shoulder contains two cuts. Pork butt (also 
called boneless Boston butt) comes from the front of 
the pig, near the neck; the picnic shoulder lies directly 
below the pork butt. The terms are confusing and can 
vary from region to region. I prefer to use pork butt be- 
cause it contains more fat than the picnic shoulder. 

As the pork cooks, the fat slowly melts and drips 
through the meat, tenderizing it and filling it with 



A Carolina barbecue 
needs more than just 
slow-cooked pork. 

Barbecue is def initely 
the star of the show, 
but accompaniments 
like coleslaw, potato 
salad, and corn on the 
cob are all part and 
parcel of a summer 
party, southern style. 
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flavor. That's why I specify that the pork butt should 
not be trimmed at all before cooking, and why I start 
cooking the meat fat side up. 

A SAUCE'S INGREDIENTS 
REVEAL ITS ROOTS 

Sauce is the source of one of the biggest disagree- 
ments in the barbecue civil war. Folks in eastern 




-way barbecue sauce. The long-simmered sauce is used as a marinade, as a basting 
liquid, and as a dressing on the roasted pork. 



North Carolina say barbecue sauce should be vin- 
egar edged with chile heat. In western North Car- 
olina, loyalties run toward sweeter, tomato-based 
sauces. And in South Carolina, where sauce is mus- 
tard based, adding tomatoes is a barbecue sacrilege. 

To my mind, that bickering is unnecessary be- 
cause I like all versions ofthesauce.Theonel make 
is eastern North Carolinian in origin — it's a thin, 
spicy sauce with lots of vinegar — but I also throw in 
a few tomatoes to round out the flavor. 

Cooking a good sauce takes a while. The large 
amount of vinegar loses some of its bite during the 
slow cooking process, and the spices' flavors mingle 
and meld in the hours of gentle simmering. 

The marinade and the mop — Again, opinions 
vary as to how barbecue sauce should be used. Some 
say that it should only touch the meat after it's been 
cooked and piled on hamburger buns. But I like to 
use the sauce at three stages: as a marinade, as a 
basting liquid (or "mop"), and finally, as a sauce. 

I like to marinate the pork for at least a day; two 
days is even better. This gives the sauce a chance to 
permeate the meat with its flavor. Some cooks like 
to use a dry rub on pork — just the spices, with no 
liquid — but I think a marinade does a better job of 
transferring flavor. 

COOK THE PORK S-L-O-W-L-Y 

Barbecued pork depends on slow heat. If you cook 
pork butt too quickly, your barbecue will be tough 
and fatty. Slowly rendered fat is what makes the pork 
tender and juicy. 

While pork barbecue is traditionally done over 
smoldering ashes, you can cook great barbecued 
pork in an oven, in a smoker, or on a gas or charcoal 
grill. For the oven, smoker, or gas grill, just heat it 
to 200°F. If you're cooking the pork on a wood or 
charcoal grill, you'll have some fire-tending to do. 

Build a gentle fire. You want to build a slow fire, 
one that will let the pork cook for six hours or more. 
I like to start with natural charcoal, and then throw 
in some wood to create smoke and flavor. I love the 



Pulled pork 
is best 



A second opinion from a 
cook who thinks that 
knives have no business 
near his barbecue 

by John Martin Taylor 



To me, there's no contest be- 
tween sliced and pulled pork. 
Good pork barbecue, whether 
in eastern North Carolina, 
western Tennessee, or the 
South Carolina Lowcountry, 
should taste like what it is: 
juicy meat that's so tender it 
can be pulled from the bone. 

Sinewy cuts of meat like 
picnic shoulder and Boston 
butt cook to a velvety softness 
over the proper heat. Why on 



earth would you slice it? With 
all the fat rendered out of the 
meat, it falls apart in stringy 
hunks that are made for pull- 
ing. Once pulled, you can 
chop the meat as chunky 
or fine as you want it. 

If the perfectly barbecued 
and pulled pork was cooked 
over the smoke of a slow fire, 
I'll often eat it just plain, no 
sauce. If I do add sauce, I get 
a friend to sprinkle a fiery 



vinegar sauce on the meat as 
I whack away like a drummer 
with two cleavers. I don't 
make it too spicy, since I like 
to offer several sauces to 
guests. After all, seasoning is 
a matter of personal taste, 
but pulling pork is a matter 
of absolute truth. 
John Martin Taylor owns 
Hoppin' John's, a culinary 
bookstore in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 





To "pull" pork, use your fingers. The tender meat will follow 
the grain and pull apart easily. Discard any excess fat. 



flavor hickory adds, but it burns at a high heat, so I 
toss in some oak for a slower burn. If you don't have 
wood, charcoal alone is fine as long as it isn't too 
hot. You should be able to hold your hand 4 or 
5 inches over the grill for at least 10 seconds before 
it feels too hot. 

Don't let hunger rush you as you cook Carolina 
barbecue. More than anything, pork barbecue de- 
pends on time and patience for its flavor. 

After the first three hours or so of cooking, I like 
to begin basting the pork every 30 minutes. When 
the pork is almost done — after six hours or so — I'll 
double-time and baste it every 1 5 minutes. 

No matter how much people want to "see how 
it's cooking," don't open the oven, grill, or smoker 
unless you're basting. Lifting the lid means the slow 
heat escapes, and the delicious pork will take an 
even longer eternity to make it to the table. 

After six hours, you can start testing the pork 
for readiness. When a meat thermometer reads be- 
tween 1 50° and 1 60°F, the pork is done. Put it on a 
sideboard and try to let it rest for at least 20 minutes 
before you start chopping. 

TURNING PORK INTO BARBECUE 

The final source of the pork-barbecue controversy is 
the way you turn the blocks of meat into sandwich- 
sized portions. While I've got nothing against slicing 
barbecued pork, others think "pulling" the meat 
with a fork or fingers is the only way it should be 
treated, and they consider slicing heresy (see the 
sidebar at left). 

If you choose to slice the pork, be sure you slice 
across the grain. The meat will seem to fall away at 
the touch of your knife. When the meat is sliced, 
gather it into a pile on a large cutting board and 
begin chopping with a large knife or cleaver. How 
much you chop is up to you; I like to aim for bite- 
sized pieces rather than minced meat. 

After you've chopped the pork, transfer it to a 
large container. Begin dousing the pork with sauce 
and toss as you go. The j uicy pork will seem to absorb 
all the sauce, which is exactly what it's supposed to 
do. I like to add just enough so there's a taste of it in 



Use a knife for bite-size pieces. Don't 
mince it — keep the texture chunky. 



every bite, and I like to serve 
extra sauce at the table. 

Make it ahead to make 
it easier. While barbecued 
pork is most often cooked in 
conjunction with picnics and 
other summer parties, some 
people say it's even more de- 
licious when it's prepared 
ahead. You can cook it and re- 
frigerate it whole or chopped, sauced or unsauced. 
To warm it up, toss the cooked, chopped, and sauced 
pork in a baking pan, cover with foil, and heat it 
at 325°F for 30 minutes. 

Carolina Barbecue Sauce 

This recipe produces a marinade, a "mop" (for basting 
the pork), and a sauce. It should have a sharp edge; if 
it's too sweet, add more vinegar. Yields about 12 cups. 

Vi cup honey 
Vi cup molasses 

1 head garlic, broken into unpeeled cloves 

2 lbs. whole cumin seeds 

3 Tbs. whole coriander seeds 

1 Tbs. whole black peppercorns 
8 small dried chiles 

2 bay leaves 

3 Tbs. tomato paste 

3 cans (16 oz. each ) whole peeled tomatoes, with juice 

1 qt. distilled white vinegar 

4 cups water 
] A cup salt 

Combine the honey, molasses, garlic, cumin, coriander, 
peppercorns, chiles, and bay leaves in a large stockpot 
over medium-low heat. Cook for 30 min., stirring occa- 
sionally. The garlic will darken, and the mixture will be 
very thick and fragrant. Add the tomato paste and toma- 
toes and cook for 1 5 min., stirring frequently to break up 
tomatoes. Stir in the vinegar, water, and salt. The sauce 
should be thin. Simmer the sauce, uncovered, for at least 

2 hours and as long as 4 hours, stirring occasionally. 

Set aside half the sauce (or more, if necessary) for mari- 
nating the pork. Let the remaining sauce cool; fish out 
any large pieces of garlic peel. Puree the sauce in a 
blender or food processor; some spices will still remain 
whole. The sauce should be rather watery and look 
similar to a brothy tomato soup. 

(More recipes on the following pages) 




Add the sauce and toss as you go. The pork will 
seem to soak up the sauce, but don 't overdo it. 
Go easy and let your guests add more at the table. 



ORCHESTRATING 
THE MEAL 

The side dishes take 
very little time, but the 
barbecued pork needs 

a little forethought. 

Here's how you can 

divvy up the tasks. 

3 days ahead: 

Make the 
barbecue sauce 

2 days ahead: 
Marinate the pork 

7 day ahead: 
Make the coleslaw 

Roast the potatoes 

The morning of 
the party: 
Roast the pork 

Make the 
salad dressing 

Prepare the 
cobbler ingredients 

Just before 
sitting down: 
Roast the corn 

Assemble the 
cobbler and put it 
in the oven 
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"Overnight" coleslaw 
is quick to make, lust 
toss the vegetables 
with the hot dressing, 
and give it a night in 
the refrigerator. The 
wait allows the flavors 
to meld and makes 
the cabbage crisp 
yet tender. 



Don't husk this corn on the cob. The husks let you cook the 
corn directly on a hot grill. 

Carolina Barbecued Pork 

1 like to marinate the meat for at least a day; two is even 
better. You can roast the pork in the oven or on the grill. 
Yields 2'A pounds of barbecue; serves eight to ten. 

7 recipe Carolina Barbecue Sauce (see p. 39), cooled 

2 boneless fresh pork butts (3 lb. each), unt rimmed 
White hamburger buns for serving 

One to two days before the barbecue — Put the pork in 
a container just large enough to hold it and deep enough 
for the sauce to cover the meat. Pour in enough sauce to 
cover the meat, cover the container, and refrigerate for at 
least a day, preferably two. Reserve the rest of the sauce 
for basting and dressing the meat. Halfway through the 
marinating process, turn the pork in the sauce. 

Barbecue the pork — If you're using a charcoal grill, 
start a slow fire; you should be able to hold your hand 
just a few inches above the grate for 1 seconds without 
becoming uncomfortably hot. If you're using a gas grill, 
oven, or smoker, heat it to 200°F. 

Put the marinated pork butts fat side up on the grill or 
smoker and close the lid. (For the oven, put the pork on a 
rack in a roasting pan.) Leave the pork alone for about 

3 hours, then begin basting with sauce every 30 min. 
Four hours into cooking, turn the pork over and continue 
cooking for another 2 hours. The pork is ready when the 
internal temperature reads between 1 50° and 1 60°F. This 
should take about 2 hours per pound. Take the pork off 
the heat and let it sit until cool enough to handle. 



Chop and shred the pork — You can slice the pork or 
pull it apart with your fingers. For slicing, cut the pork 
across the grain in '/2-inch slices. For pulling, start pulling 
at the meat with a fork, then attack it with your fingers; 
the pork will come apart in large chunks. Pick out any 
unrendered fat. 

With a large, heavy knife, roughly chop the pork coarse. 
Put the chopped pork in a large bowl and begin tossing in 
some of the reserved sauce; the amount is a matter of 
taste. Serve the pork warm with more sauce on the side. 

Roasted Corn 

This corn can be roasted on the grill or in the oven. 
Don't tear off the husks; just pull them back enough so 
you can tear off the silks. 

Fresh corn, 7 ear per person 
Olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

For backyard roasting — Pull back (but don't tear off) the 
husks and remove the silk. Rub each ear of corn with a 
little olive oil and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Rewrap 
the corn in their husks and soak in cold water for 10 min. 

Put the corn on a hot grill, turning occasionally until the 
husks are brown. 

For indoor roasting — Remove the husks and silk, rub 
with olive oil, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Put the 
corn directly on the middle shelf of a 400°F oven and 
roast for 15 min., turning occasionally. 

Overnight Coleslaw with Mustard Seed 

The cabbage releases water as it sits; I recommend 
making the coleslaw the day before you plan to serve 
it. Yields 1 1 cups. 

7 head green cabbage, cored and sliced thin 

2 carrots, peeled and grated 

7 medium white onion, diced 

7 cup white-wine vinegar 

V4 cup canola oil 

V2 cup honey 

7 Tbs. lemon juice 

2 Tbs. mustard seeds 

7 Tbs. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

In a large, nonreactive mixing bowl, combine the cab- 
bage, carrots, and onion. 

Make the dressing — In a nonreactive saucepan over 
medium heat, mix the vinegar, oil, honey, lemon juice, 
mustard seeds, salt, and pepper. Bring to a boil, stirring 
often. Take the dressing off the heat; immediately pour 
it over the vegetables. Toss well, cover, and refrigerate 
for at least 6 hours (overnight is best) before serving. 

Roasted New Potato Salad 
with Dijon & Rosemary 

You can roast the potatoes and make the mayonnaise 
a day ahead; combine them just before serving. Yields 
12 cups. 

4 lb. new red potatoes 
7 cup canola oil 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary leaves 

7 V2 tsp. salt 

7 Tbs. lemon juice 
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Dress the salad just before dinner. You can roast the potatoes 
the night before. 

2 tsp. Dijon mustard 
2 egg yolks 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V2 cup chopped scallions (mostly white, with I to 2 inches 
of green) 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Scrub the potatoes, but leave on 
the skins. Toss with 2 Tbs. of the canola oil, 1 Tbs. rose- 
mary, and 1 tsp. salt. Roast the potatoes in a large roast- 
ing pan until tender, 25 to 45 min., depending on size. 
Remove from the oven and cool to room temperature. 

Make the rosemary mayonnaise — Whisk together the 
lemon juice, mustard, and egg yolks. Slowly whisk in 
the remaining oil. When the oil is incorporated and the 
dressing is smooth, whisk in the remaining 1 Tbs. rose- 
mary, V2 tsp. salt, and the pepper. 

Quarter the potatoes and put them in a large bowl. Add 
the mayonnaise and toss to coat. Add the scallions and 
toss once more. Serve at room temperature. 

Cinnamon-Cornbread Cobbler 
with Blueberries 

1 love the way corn and blueberries taste together. This 
takes just minutes to make and is great with vanilla ice 
cream. Serves twelve. 

8 cups blueberries, rinsed 

V3 to V2 cup sugar, depending on the sweetness of the fruit 

2 Tbs. lemon juice 




FOR THE CORNBREAD TOPPING: 

1 cup cornmeal 

3 A cup all-purpose flour 

V2 cup sugar 

2V2 tsp. baking powder 

V4 tsp. ground cinnamon 

V4 tsp. salt 

3 A cup buttermilk 

6 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted and cooled 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Toss the blueberries with the 
sugar and lemon juice. Pour into a 9x1 3-inch pan. 

Make the topping — Combine the cornmeal, flour, sugar, 
baking powder, cinnamon, and salt in a mixing bowl. 
Make a well in the center and pour in the buttermilk, 
melted butter, and beaten egg. Stir with a wooden spoon 
to blend and then mix with a fork only until the batter 
comes together. 

Drop the batter by spoonfuls on top of the blueberries in 
the pan. Bake the cobbler for 40 to 45 min., or until the 
filling is bubbly and the topping is firm when pressed. 

Scott Howell is the chef /owner of Nana sand Pop's 
in Durham, North Carolina. ♦ 



This simple cobbler 
tastes like summer. 

Dollops of cinnamon- 
flavored cornbread top 
fresh blueberries that 
have been tossed with 
just a little sugar and 
lemon juice. 



rink Choices 

Fruit beer is an appealing partner for pork 



With the sweetness and 
spiceof this Carolina 
barbecue, why not try something 
new? A "red" beer like Killian's (its 
deep copper color comes from 
extra malt roasting) will satisfy 
purists who want traditional beer 
flavor. Or you could try Kingsbury, 
a nonalcoholic red brew. 



For the adventurous, there's 
a rainbow of fruit-enhanced 
beers new to this country, and 
fruit flavors are a natural with 
pork. These are serious beers 
with a difference: there's real fruit 
brewed right in. The Belgians 
have long known them as Iambic 
beers. 



Portland Brewing's Wheat 
Berry Brew balances Oregon 
marionberries with more pro- 
nounced grain character. And the 
coffee-colored Blackberry Brew, a 
rich, dense porter from Oregon 
Ale St Beer Company, shows only 
a hint of berry on the nose and 
on the long, malty finish. 




For lighter body, I'd choose 
Georgia Peach Wheat Beer from 
Atlanta. Or if you want to get 
really exotic, Juju Ginger, from 
Left Hand Brewing Co. in Colo- 
rado, adds a zingy touch of spice. 
— Rosina Tinari Wilson, a food and 
wine writer and teacher, is a con- 
tributing editor for Fine Cooking. 




Summer 
Vegetables 
Make a 
Swift Saute 

A flash of high heat and a splash of 
flavor turn vegetables into inspired 
side dishes or main courses 




BY BETH DOOLEY 



Sauteed vegetables should shake, hop, and jump. Keep the 
vegetables moving in the pan to prevent them from scorching. 



As a cook, I find summer a frus- 
trating time. All those wonderful 
peak-of-the-season vegetables beckon 
me to the kitchen, but the warm weather 
calls me to the lake. Luckily, I've dis- 
covered that a pan of quickly sauteed 
vegetables can be the starting point for all 
kinds of easy meals. A splash of vinegar, 
some fresh herbs, and a handf ul of toasted 
nuts make plain sauteed vegetables taste 
like something special. With a little liquid, 
sauteed vegetables become a pasta sauce. 
Or I can toss what's left of last night's 
chicken in the pan, steam some rice, and 
dinner for four is on the table in less than 
half an hour. To me, sauteed vegetables 
mean meals that are as spontaneous as 
last-minute summer plans. 

SAUTEING BASICS 

To prepare great sauteed vegetables, you 
need to know the basics: choose vege- 
tables that don't take long to cook, cut 
them in shapes that allow them to cook 
quickly, and add them to the pan in 
the order of the cooking time they need. 
But seasonings are what make sauteed 



vegetables fun, and you can add them 
every step of the way. 

Choose vegetables that offer the 
most flavor. Since sauteing means cook- 
ing quickly, the best vegetables to use are 
those that don't need much heat to taste 
good. Vegetables you wouldn't consider 
eating right out of the ground usually need 

The trick is to make 

the vegetables 
dance over the heat. 



the longer cooking times of roasting, 
steaming, or stewing. While there are ex- 
ceptions — sauteed eggplant and potatoes 
are delicious — they need more oil and 
more cooking time than I want to give to 
a quick summer meal. 

SMALL SLICES = QUICK COOKING 

Vegetables for sauteing should be sliced 
into bite-sized pieces, anywhere from a 



'/4-inch dice to 2-inch sticks. If you're 
slicing a vegetable into rounds, they 
shouldn't be more than X A inch thick. 
The best size and shape depends on the 
vegetable you're using. 

Big pieces don't saute well. Firm 
vegetables (carrots, broccoli) take a long 
time to cook if cut in 1 -inch rounds. Softer 
vegetables (summer squash) just get soggy 
if they aren't cut small enough. Very soft 
vegetables like mushrooms are an ex- 
ception; they contain so much water that 
they become soggy if cut too small. 

If sliced into 1- or 2-inch sections, 
asparagus and green beans take 7 to 
10 minutes to cook. Scallions cut in the 
same shape need only 2 or 3 minutes. 

Very small cooks very fast. If you dice 
carrots very small, they'll cook in just 4 or 
5 minutes. Cut in the same shape, zuc- 
chini needs only 2 or 3 minutes. 

A LIGHT SAUTE NEEDS A HEAVY PAN 

A large, heavy skillet is the most impor- 
tant tool for sauteing vegetables well. 
Give vegetables their space. The pan 

should be big enough for the vegetables 
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oasted sesame seeds add 
a nutty finish. The seeds 
accent the Asian flavors in 
the Gingered Zucchini & 
Carrots. 



to spread out. This ensures that they'll be 
thoroughly coated with oil and that they'll 
make immediate, even contact with the 
heat. If they're scrunched together, the 
vegetables will steam, not saute. 

Your pan should also have a heavy 
base, which will conduct heat evenly and 
have fewer of the hot spots that can cause 
food to scorch. If you want good results 
with less oil, try using a professional- 
quality nonstick pan, but don't skip the oil 
altogether: the vegetables need a little to 
cook quickly and bring out their flavor. 

THE VEGETABLE PECKING ORDER 

If you're sauteing several kinds of vege- 
tables together, slice them all about the 
same size. While this makes an attractive 
dish, it also makes it easier to judge which 
vegetable should go in the pan when. 



Generally, the fi rmest vegetables should 
hit the fi re first. This guideline is flexible, 
however; for example, finely cut broccoli 
stems will probably cook faster than 
2-inch green bean sections. 

The better a vegetable tastes raw, the 
less time it needs in the skillet. Bell 
peppers, sugar snap peas, corn, and baby 
carrots are delicious just rinsed and 
trimmed, so I cook them for only a min- 
ute or two. Green beans, carrots, and as- 
paragus need a little more time. Toma- 
toes, cucumbers, and other vegetables 
that contain a lot of water shouldonly be 
in the pan for a moment; otherwise, their 
liquid could steam the other vegetables. 

WHOLESOME VEGETABLES LOVE 
SEASONINGS, EXOTIC OR HUMBLE 

When you saute vegetables, you can add 



flavor with the oil you choose, the aro- 
matics you add before the vegetables, 
and the seasonings you add at the end. 

Choose oil by taste. While you don't 
need much oil or butter to saute vege- 
tables, a little is a must. The thin sheen of 
hot fat not only seals in flavor, but the fat 
can also be a flavor element in itself. 

The distinct taste of olive oil or butter 
adds to the character of a dish. So do nut 
and seed oils (such as walnut and ses- 
ame) and spice- or herb-infused oils. If 
you choose one of these more delicate 
fats, you'll have to watch the heat — they 
can scorch. Try combining them with 
vegetable oil, which tastes neutral but 
won't burn as easily. 

Aromatics add more than aroma. 
Heat brings out the flavor in aromatics 
such as garlic, onions, and ginger, and 
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they're the first thing you should add to 
the hot butter or oil. 

Final additions, large and small. You 

can change the entire character of 
sauteed vegetables with last-minute ad- 
ditions. Cream and chicken stock turn 
sauteed vegetables into a pasta sauce; 
some tofu or leftover steak transform a 
side dish into a meal. I also like to shower 
sauteed vegetables with lots of flavorings 
at the last second. Adding delicate flavor- 
ings, such as herbs or grated citrus zest, at 
the end of cooking time means that the 
high heat can't dampen their spirit. 

STEPS FOR SAUTEING 

Sauteing vegetables is a blissfully brief pro- 
cess, but that swiftness means you need to 
have all your ingredients sliced, diced, and 
ready to go. Sauteing requires all your 
concentration as soon as the first ingredi- 
ents hit the pan. 

The aromatics first. Heat the oil in the 
skillet over high heat. When the oil is very 
hot (you'll be able to smell it, and little 
ripples will begin to appear), add ingre- 
dients such as garlic, onions, or ginger. 
Give these a quick stir to bring out their 
flavors. As soon as they release their fra- 
grance, you're ready to add the vegetables. 

Now the vegetables. Add the vege- 
tables according to their cooking time. As 
they cook, they'll soften a little and cara- 
melize slightly. Toward the end of the 
cooking time, you may need to cover the 
vegetables for a minute or two to steam 
briefly and ensure they're cooked through. 




Enrich sauteed vegetables with chicken stock and 
cream, lust omit the vinegar to prevent curdling. 

Keep 'em moving. Making the vege- 
tables dance over the heat helps the liquid 
evaporate and prevents the vegetables 
from burning. I shake the pan to make the 
vegetables hop and flip: I push the pan 
away from me, which makes the vege- 
tables jump in the air, and then I quickly 
pull the pan back toward me to catch 
them. A wide, flat spatula or a bigspoon is 
helpful for lifting and flipping vegetables. 

Finish with flavor. About a minute be- 
fore I take the vegetables of f the heat, I 
like to add an acidic ingredient — a splash 
of vinegar, citrus juice, or wine for flavor. 
This also produces a final blast of steam 
that finishes the cooking process. Use a 



Dinner's ready in the time it takes to boil water. 

Toss the vegetables in a cream sauce with pasta. 

light hand: too much liquid turns a saute 
soggy. The finished dish should be bright, 
crisp, glossy, and just tender. 

Mushrooms, Asparagus & 
Sunchokes with Hazelnuts 

Sunchokes, also called Jerusalem artichokes, 
have a nutty flavor and crunchy texture 
that's a delicious contrast to the sweet 
asparagus and mushrooms. If you can't 
find sunchokes, use extra asparagus and 
mushrooms. Serves four. 

V} cup hazelnuts 
'4 cup walnut oil 

2 /i lb. sunchokes, peeled and sliced into 
1-inch sticks 



Sauteing vegetables, at a glance 

From these elements, you can create dozens of sauteed vegetable combinations. Use this chart for inspiration every step of the way. 



To a hot pan, add — 

♦ Olive oil 

♦ Peanut oil 

♦ Vegetable oil 

♦ Unsalted butter 

♦ Sesame oil (light or dark) 

♦ Walnut oil 

♦ Hazelnut oil 

Followed by — 

♦ Garlic 

♦ Ginger 

♦ Onion 



Slow-cooking 
vegetables go in 
first— 

(Cut into 1-inch 
pieces, for 5 to 6 min- 
utes total saute time.) 

♦ Asparagus 

♦ Carrots 

♦ Fennel 

♦ Green beans 

♦ Mushrooms 

♦ Wax beans 



Quick-cooking vegetables 
are next — 

(Cut into 1 -inch pieces, for 2 to 
3 minutes saute time.) 

♦ Bell peppers 


At the end, 
add— 

♦ Balsamic vinegar 

♦ Chopped fresh 
herbs 


Just before 
serving, toss 
in a little — 

♦ Grated cheese 

♦ Salt and freshly 


♦ Celery 


♦ Citrus zest and 


ground pepper 


♦ Corn 


juice 


♦ Toasted bread- 


♦ Cucumbers 


♦ Flavored herb 


crumbs 


♦ Greens (spinach, collards, kale) 

♦ Peas 


and fruit vinegars 
♦ Rice-wine vinegar 


♦ Toasted nuts or 
sesame seeds 


♦ Scallions 


♦ Sherry vinegar 




♦ Sugar snap peas 


♦Wine 





♦ Tomatoes 
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Pine nuts update the classic "green-bean amandine. " The green and wax beans are quickly sauteed in brown butter, and they get 
a quick spurt of lemon juice before serving. 



2 /i lb. asparagus (about 14 medium stalks), 
rinsed, tough stems snapped off, and 
cut into 1 -inch lengths 

1 cup quartered wild mushrooms ( about 
8 medium), or a mix of wild and domestic 

1 tsp. chopped fresh thyme (or V2 tsp. dried) 

V2 tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

V4 cup balsamic vinegar; more or less to taste 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Spread the nuts on a 
small baking sheet and toast for 6 to 8 min., 
or until their skins turn dark and crack. Pour 
the nuts into a clean dishtowel, fold the 
towel in half, let the nuts cool slightly, and 
rub the towel against them to remove their 
skins. Chop the nuts coarse and set aside. 

In a large skillet, heat the walnut oil over 
medium-high heat. Add the sunchokes, 
asparagus, and mushrooms. Saute, stirring 
often, for 1 to 2 min. Sprinkle the vegetables 
with the thyme, salt, pepper, and vinegar. 
Reduce the heat slightly, cover the pan, and 
continue cooking for 1 to 2 min., shaking or 
stirring occasionally until the vegetables are 
crisp-tender. At the last moment, toss in the 
chopped hazelnuts. Serve immediately. 

VARIATION WITH PASTA & CREAM 

A few extra ingredients turn this saute into 

a main course. Serves four. 

8 oz. radiatore or other spiral-shaped pasta 

1 recipe Mushrooms, Asparagus & Sunchokes 
with Hazelnuts (balsamic vinegar omitted) 

V2 cup chicken stock 
V2 cup dry white wine 
V3 cup heavy cream 
Vs tsp. grated nutmeg 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

2 oz. prosciutto or ham, sliced thin and cut 
into ^/2-inch strips 

Cook the pasta in salted boiling water as 
you prepare the Mushrooms, Asparagus & 



Sunchokes with Hazelnuts, omitting the 
balsamic vinegar. Add the stock, wine, and 
cream to the sauteed vegetables. Bring the 
liquid to a boil over high heat and let it 
reduce for about 5 min. to marry and inten- 
sify the flavors. Season with nutmeg, salt, 
and pepper; toss the sauce with the pasta 
and prosciutto. Garnish with the chopped 
hazelnuts and serve. 

Green & Wax Beans 
with Brown Butter 

The distinctly nutty taste of the brown 
butter is enhanced by toasted pine nuts. 
Serves four. 

V4 cup pine nuts 

2 lbs. unsalted butter 

V2 lb. green beans, ends snapped, 

cut into 2-inch lengths 
V2 lb. wax beans, ends snapped, 

cut into 2-inch lengths 

1 small shallot, diced fine 

2 Tbs. lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated lemon zest 

2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme (or 1 tsp. dried) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a small, dry skillet, toast the pine nuts 
over medium heat, shaking the pan occa- 
sionally, until the nuts are fragrant and 
lightly browned, about 5 min. Set aside. 

In a large skillet, melt the butter over 
medium heat until it begins to brown and 
smell nutty. Be careful: if the butter cooks 
too long, it will burn; if it isn't cooked long 
enough, it will lack the deep flavor it needs. 
Add the beans and shallot, tossing to coat, 
and cook for 2 to 3 min. Add the lemon 
juice, cover the pan, and cook for 4 to 
6 min. Do not overcook. Remove the pan 
from the heat. Toss in the grated lemon 



zest and thyme. Season with salt and pep- 
per to taste, sprinkle with the toasted pine 
nuts, and serve. 

Gingered Zucchini & Carrots 

This simple, colorful side dish easily doubles 
as a light entree when you add sauteed 
chicken or tofu and serve it over noodles. 
Flavored vinegars are also good here. 
Serves four. 

1 V2 tsp. sesame seeds 
1 tsp. dark sesame oil 
1 Tbs. canola oil 

1 Tbs. finely chopped fresh ginger 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

2 carrots, cut into 2-inch sticks 
1 medium zucchini (about 6 oz.), 
cut into V2-inch sticks 

1 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

2 tsp. chopped fresh mint; more to taste 
2 tsp. chopped fresh basil; more to taste 

In a small, dry skillet, toast the sesame 
seeds over medium heat, shaking the pan 
occasionally, until the seeds are fragrant and 
lightly browned, about 5 min. Set aside. 

In a large skillet, heat the sesame oil and 
canola oil over medium heat. Add the 
ginger and garlic and give them a quick stir. 
Toss in the carrots and saute for 5 min. 
Add the zucchini and continue cooking 
until tender, 3 to 5 min. Remove the pan 
from the heat and toss in the vinegar, mint, 
and basil. Sprinkle with the sesame seeds 
and serve. 

Beth Dooley is a food writer in Minneapolis. 
Lucia Watson, chef at Lucia's in Minneapo- 
lis, also contributed to this article. Together, 
they wrote Savoring the Seasons of the 
Northern Heartland (Knopf, 1995). ♦ 
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Pasta and beans 
come in lots of sizes 
and shapes, but 

flavor differences are 
minimal. Choose 
combinations that 
look appealing. 




TJ 

|H avorite comfort foods are a personal matter. I 
JL have friends who say that mashed potatoes or 
macaroni and cheese have restorative powers, but 
for me it's pasta e fagioli, or pasta and bean soup. My 
mom made it rich and brothy, kissed with garlic, and 
cloaked in top-quality Parmesan. 

Since my love for pasta and beans was imprinted 
in childhood, the grown-up news that the pair is an 
inexpensive source of high-quality nutrition is just a 
bonus. Being frugal and healthy has its place, but I 
love pasta and beans for what they offer my palate. 

SOUP, SALAD, OR FEAST 

Pasta and bean dishes are easy to make — cook the 
pasta, cook the beans (or open a can) , add some sea- 
sonings, and you've got a great 



Cannellini 
beans 



meal. Pasta and beans can mean my mom's soup, a 
refreshing bean-and-pasta salad, or a relatively 
sophisticated supper of beans braised in chicken 
stock, tossed with fresh noodles, prosciutto, and 
Parmesan. With proper cooking and inspired sea- 
soning, subtle becomes sensational. 

HUMBLE INGREDIENTS MAKE 
LIVELY COMBINATIONS 

Pasta and beans are a blank canvas for flavor. They 
both taste neutral by nature, which means they also 
team well with almost any seasoning, especially as- 
sertive flavors. These can take the form of a pungent 
olive paste, a little high-quality prosciutto, or 
a sprinkling of red pepper flakes. Also, 
pasta and beans love to soak up a 





Cranberry 
beans 




good vinaigrette, and its acidity really wakes up the 
flavors and cuts through the starchiness of the beans. 

While this may speak of my Italian ancestry, garlic 
and olive oil appear in almost all of my favorite pasta 
and bean dishes. Garlic is never harsh with pasta and 
beans; instead, the intense flavor spreads itself thin, 
permeating the bland ingredients with a depth of fla- 
vor they'd otherwise lack. Just a little good- quality 
olive oil adds lushness and enhances the other sea- 
sonings in the dish. 

The way to use herbs with pasta and beans 
depends on the herbs you use. All dried 
herbs and some fresh ones (rosemary, bay 
leaves, thyme) should be added to the 
beans during cooking; they need time, 

^ Appaloosa 
beans 



Swedish 
brown beans 



The Delicious 
Pairing of 
Pasta and 
Beans 



With a touch of garlic or a shower 
of herbs, this wholesome fare 
offers savory satisfaction 



BY ROSINA TINARI WILSON 



flavors. "Soft" herbs (fresh parsley, basil, 
dill, cilantro) should be added at the last 
moment; this lets their delicate textures 
and bright flavors stand out. 



Ik. Egg 

noodles 



THE ONLY WAY TO MAKE PASTA AND 
BEANS: EASILY 

One of the most appealing features of pasta and 
bean dishes is their easy preparation. There's no 
trick to cooking pasta, and cooking dried beans is a 
little more complex, but not by much. 

Whether or not my method for cooking beans is 
the "best" way, it works for me without fail and re- 
quires very little attention for success. 

Start with "fresh" dried beans. Dried beans 
keep almost indefinitely, but 




Light red ^^^^^B 
kidney < 
beans 




Small penne 
pasta 
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Rinse beans before 
cooking. Water re- 
moves residue and 
lets you spot debris. 



they become tender more reliably if they're less than 
a year old. Rinse the beans in a colander to remove 
dust and to give you a chance to pick out any small 
stones lurking among them. 

Give beans a soak and then put them in the 
oven. Put the beans in a saucepan and add enough 
water to cover. Bring it to a boil, remove the pan from 
the heat, cover, and let the beans soak for an hour. 
Then drain the beans, transfer them to an ovenproof 
casserole, add enough hot water or stock to cover, 
and bake in a 350°F oven until tender, about 1 to 
3 hours. This hands-off technique produces perfectly 
tender beans, without burning or mushiness. 

Don't salt the water. Beans need salt, but not at 
the start: salt toughens their skins. Add salt halfway 
through cooking. Don't wait until after cooking to 
salt; at that point, salt won't penetrate the beans. 

Cook beans of similar sizes in the same pot. If 
you want to cook a soup with more than one kind of 
bean, use beans of a similar size so they'll cook in the 
same amount of time. Also, while some bean varie- 
ties have beautiful colors and patterns when they're 
raw, expect them to muddy in cooking. 




To rinse or not to rinse? The soaking liquid con- 
tains some of the substance in beans that causes in- 
testinal discomfort, so I rinse beans after soaking, 
but not after cooking. Rinsing cooked beans means 
you're losing color, flavor, and thickening power. 

Canned beans are fine. While I prefer the variety 
and freshness that comes from cooking my own 
beans, canned beans are quite tasty and can't be beat 
for convenience when making a soup or a stew. I don't 
rinse canned beans; their liquid is little more than 
salted water and beans, and I think rinsing lessens the 
flavor. You should, however, drain and rinse canned 
beans for salads or to limit your sodium intake. 

Don't overcook the pasta. Always cook pasta in 
a generous amount of salted water that's been heated 
to a rolling boil. If the pasta will be cooked further 
after it's added to the beans, undercook it a bit. The 
pasta should still be resilient when you bite into it. 

Since pasta and beans readily absorb other flavors, 
these dishes are especially good the next day. If you 
freeze leftovers, be aware that they'll be a bit mushy 
after defrosting. 

Spicy Pasta e Fagioli 

This is the soup I couldn't live without. With a green 
salad, it's a meal. Yields 9 cups; serves four. 

V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
1 to V/2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V4 tsp. dried red pepper flakes 
V2 cup finely chopped onion 

One 2-oz. can anchovies, drained and chopped fine or 
mashed 



Beans need salt — at the right time. Too soon, and the beans 
get tough. Add the salt halfway through cooking. 



Pasta and beans turn a salad into a light summer supper. 

This Tuscan bean salad combines cannellini beans with pasta and 
a rosemary vinaigrette. Top it with imported Italian tuna. In the 
summer, it's also great with a toss of tomatoes and basil. 
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Two IS-oz. cans Great Northern or other white beans, 

with their liquid 
V4 lb. ditalini or other small pasta (about 1 cup dry), cooked 

3 cups vegetable stock, chicken stock, or water 
1 Tbs. lemon juice 

V4 cup chopped fresh parsley leaves 
V2 cup (about 2 oz.) grated Parmesan 
Salt to taste 

In a large pot, heat the olive oil over medium-high heat. 
Saute the garlic, black pepper, and red pepper flakes for 
30 seconds. Add the onion and anchovies and saute 
until the onion is soft and translucent, about 2 min. 

Add the beans with their liquid, the ditalini, and the stock. 
Let the mixture come to a boil, reduce the heat, and sim- 
mer for 5 to 1 min. Just before serving, stir in the lemon 
juice, parsley, and Va cup Parmesan. Add salt to taste. 
Serve hot, passing the remaining Parmesan at the table. 

Tuscan White Bean Salad 

The recipe callsf orthe salad to be chilled briefly to give 
the flavors a chance to meld. Yields 5 cups; serves four. 

V4 lb. tubettini or other small pasta ( about 1 cup dry), cooked 
One IS-oz. can cannellini beans, rinsed and drained 

4 anchovy fillets, drained and chopped fine or mashed 
(optional) 

V2 cup finely chopped red onion 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 tsp. minced fresh rosemary 

V2 cup coarsely chopped fresh parsley leaves 
V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. lemon juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 can oil-packed tuna, preferably Italian (optional) 

Extra-virgin olive oil for drizzling 

Fold the tubettini and beans together in a large bowl; set 
aside. In a small bowl, whisk together the anchovies, 
onion, garlic, rosemary, parsley, olive oil, and lemon juice. 

Toss the pasta and beans with the dress- 
ing. Add salt and pepper and chill for at 
least 1 5 min. Just before serving, top the 
salad with flaked tuna, if you like, and 
drizzle with olive oil. Serve at cool 
room temperature. 



Bolognese Borlotti Beans 

The dappled-pink cranberry beans 
(also called borlotti or Roman beans) 
in this dish are native to Italy. If you 
can't find them, use pinto beans. 
Yields 6 cups; serves four. 



1 cup dried cranberry or pinto beans 

2 to 4 cups chicken or vegetable stock, 
homemade or low-salt canned 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

V2 medium onion, chopped coarse 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
12 oz. fresh fettuccine, cut diagonally 

into 2-inch lengths 
V2 cup coarsely chopped sun-dried 

tomatoes (drained if packed in oil) 
2 oz. prosciutto, sliced thin and cut into 
] /2-inch strips 
V2 cup coarsely chopped fresh parsley leaves 
V4 cup grated Parmesan 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
Small block of Parmesan for shaving ( optional) 




Cook the beans — Rinse the beans, pick them over well, 
and put them in a large saucepan with just enough 
water to cover. Bring to a boil, remove from the heat, 
cover, and allow to sit for 1 hour. Add more water if 
necessary to cover the beans. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Drain the beans and put them 
in an ovenproof casserole. Add enough stock to cover 
them, cover the casserole with a lid or foil, and bake the 
beans until tender, 2 to 2V2 hours. After 1 hour, add 
1 tsp. salt and check the stock level. The beans should 
still be covered by stock; add more if necessary. When 
the beans are tender, strain off the liquid and measure 
it; add enough stock to make 2 cups. Recombine the 
liquid and beans and set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a frying pan over medium heat. 
Saute the onion until soft and translucent, 5 to 7 min. 
Stir in the garlic and saute 2 to 3 min. Add the beans and 
their liquid to the sauteed onion and garlic. Simmer 5 to 
10 min. to combine the flavors; remove from the heat. 

Meanwhile, cook the pasta until tender, drain it, and add 
it immediately to the beans. Stir in the tomatoes and pro- 
sciutto, reserving some of each for garnish. Toss with the 
parsley and grated Parmesan. Add salt and pepper. 

Arrange the pasta and beans in a serving bowl. Top with 
the reserved tomatoes and prosciutto. With a sharp knife 
or vegetable peeler, shave thin curls from the block of 
Parmesan and scatter them on top. Serve immediately. 

RosinaTinari Wilson is a food consultant, teacher, 
and writer in Kensington, California. The author of 
Seafood, Pasta & Noodles (Ten Speed Press, 1995), 
she is a contributing editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Steaming 
Seafood for 
Clear, Pure Flavors 

Whether it's clams, snapper, or salmon, 
seafood responds deliciously to quick, 
moist cooking over an aromatic broth 






BY ALISON BARSHAK 



s a kid, I thought steamed seafood was one 
of the best things in life. At our favorite res- 
rant, my family ate at newspaper-covered tables 
n which the waitress unceremoniously dumped 
uge platters of steamed crabs — the only item on the 
menu. We ate dozens of crabs, savoring the sweet fla- 
vor of just-caught seafood unmasked by heavy sauces. 

Today, I'm the chef at a restaurant where white 
linen tablecloths take the place of newspaper and a 
full range of fresh, sweet seafood is the star of my 
menu. I've learned many ways to prepare seafood, but 
I still think steam has an unmatched capacity for 
bringing out the pure ocean flavor of fish and shellfish. 

Steaming is a quick and easy way to produce a 
delicious meal in very little time. Whether you're 
cooking salmon in the steam of a herb-infused broth 
or steaming clams in white wine, you won't need to 
spend much time preparing the flavoring ingredients 
or cooking the fish. You don't even need to buy a 
steamer — it's easy to make one with standard kitchen 
equipment. The most difficult part of steaming 



seafood is making sure what you're steaming is very 
fresh. Tired seafood has no place to hide in simple 
dishes; what you'll taste is what you bought. 

IT'S JUST SEAFOOD PLUS STEAM PLUS FLAVOR 

At its most basic, steaming means putting food over 
very hot water that produces rising steam, which in 
turn cooks the food. While this method is elegant in its 
simplicity, I like to improve upon it by adding flavor. 

Wrapping fish with flavor. When you scatter 
herbs directly on fish and enfold it in plastic or parch- 
ment, all the herbal flavor is captured in the wrap- 
ping, so it really penetrates the fish during steaming. 
For a dramatic table presentation, you can wrap the 
fish in banana leaves or cabbage leaves. 

This method is especially good for steaming lean 
fish, such as halibut and flounder; the wrapping not 

A one-pot dish becomes a one-bowl meal. The salmon and cous- 
cous are steamed together over the broth. At serving time, the fish 
is arranged on a bed of couscous, and the broth is poured over all. 




Wrap up all the flavor 
and seal it in with 
steam. A spoonful of 
aromatic ingredients 
permeates the mild 
fish during cooking. 



only traps flavor but protects the fish's delicate flesh 
as well. It's also great when you want to prepare a 
meal in advance. You can wrap the fish and keep it in 
the refrigerator until you're ready to steam it. 

Steaming over broth. Steaming fish over herb- 
infused broths is a method that seems almost too 
good to be true. Combine vegetables and seasonings 
with water, bring it to a boil, and steam fish fillets over 
the water. Ten minutes later, you have a fillet that has 
absorbed the flavors of the broth, and a flavorful broth 
to serve with the fish. Both components of the dish 
are delicious, and they practically cooked themselves. 

Fattier fish like salmon are good for this technique; 
the flavor of the fish's fat adds to the broth, but the 
fish retains enough fat to keep it tasty. The broth can 
be flavored with almost anything: lemongrass, fresh 
herbs, garlic, ginger, or diced aromatic vegetables. 
Onions and carrots are among my favorites. 

White wine also makes a delicious broth for 
steaming. I can never get enough of clams steamed 
with white wine, garlic, and lemon, especially when 
I swirl in a little butter at the end. 

SIMPLE TECHNIQUE, SIMPLE EQUIPMENT 

Any pot o r deep saucepan with a tight-fitting lid can 
become a steamer; just set a few inverted empty cans 



Bright citrus zest accents with flavor and color. A simple top- 
ping of orange, garlic, and ginger is a fresh partner for halibut. 

or molds and a cake rack or plate inside the pan to 
raise the fish above the cooking liquid. Electric 
steamers and fish poachers also work well, but my 
favorite tool is probably the bamboo steamer. 

Bamboo steamers consist of two or three bamboo 
trays that sit over a wok or saucepan. The steaming 
liquid goes in the wok or pan, the trays go on top 
and are capped by a bamboo lid to keep in the steam. 
The bamboo steamer's stacking style lets you cook 
a lot of food in relatively little space. Don't stack 
the steamers more than three high, however, since 
steam loses its power as it rises. 

If you don't have one, bamboo steamers are easy 
to find and buy (they're very inexpensive). They're 
also easy to clean, and they look good on the table. 

CHOOSE FRESH FISH OR DON'T STEAM IT 

The most important step in steaming fish is choosing 
good-quality seafood in the first place. In steamed 
fish, the focus is on the fish's own flavor, which makes 
it difficult to compensate for mediocre seafood. 

All seafood should have a sweet ocean smell. 
Seafood should never smell fishy, but an absence of 
odor is as bad as a strong odor; this can mean the 
fish was washed with chemicals to remove odor. 

Here's a rundown of some of my favorite candi- 
dates for seafood steaming: 

Best shellfish: mussels, clams, crabs, lobsters, 
shrimp, and scallops. When steaming live shell- 
fish, choose ones that are very active. Clams and 
mussels should be tightly closed; if open, they should 
shut quickly when touched. Crabs and lobsters 
should be lively. 

If you're steaming scallops, use sea scallops; their 
large size makes for a better texture than bay scallops. 
If by some wonderful circumstance, however, you 
find Taylor Bay scallops (they're farm-raised and are 
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sold still in the shell), use them. Treat 
them like clams and mussels, and invite 
someone you love to dine with you; their 
flavor is extraordinary. 

Shrimp steams very well. If you want 
to chill the shrimp before serving, steam 
them in their shells. Otherwise, peel and 
devein the shrimp before steaming. Iron- 
■ ically, frozen shrimp is often better than 
"fresh"; almost no shrimp sold commer- 
cially is truly fresh because most of it is 
flash-frozen on the boat the moment it's 
caught. That's why it may be better to buy 
still-frozen shrimp and defrost it at home. 
Avoid shrimp with dried white edges and 
splotches; it's been freezer burned. 

Best fillets: salmon, cod, sole, hali- 
but, flounder, grouper, catfish, perch, 
bluefish, and mackerel. Pick fillets or steaks that are 
firm and shiny with good color. The meat should not 
look dried out or opaque. Remove the skin from fil- 
lets, since the texture of steamed skin isn't appealing. 

If you can buy very fresh whole fish, take advan- 
tage of it with steaming — sea bass, perch, and trout 
are especially good. Ask your fishmonger to gut and 
gill the fish for you. I like to bring the fish to the table 
whole and let guests pick around the skin and bones. 

IS IT DONE? 

Clams and mussels open their shells when done, but 
judging doneness in other types of seafood is a matter 
of guidelines, not obvious tests. The greatest mistake 
is overcooking, which leaves fish flaky and dry. Don't 
fear undercooking; you can always cook it more. I 
think most fish tastes best when cooked medium 
rare: moist and still slightly translucent in the center. 

To test for doneness in whole fish, use a knife 
to poke the flesh in the center behind the gills. Pull 
the meat aside to see if it's still raw near the bones. If 
blood is still coming from flesh, cook a little longer. 

To test for doneness in fillets, use your sense of 
touch and sight. The fish should feel firm, not hard 
or rubbery, and the flesh should just begin to yield to 
pressure. To be sure, slide a knife into the fillet and 
separate the flakes to look for rawness. 

Halibut with Scallions & Sesame Oil 

This dish goes together in less than 20 minutes. If you 
can't get halibut, any firm-fleshed white fish will do. 
Serves four. 

2 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 

1 small clove garlic, minced 

2 Tbs. thinly sliced scallions 
2 Tbs. toasted sesame oil 

2 tsp. minced orange zest 

4 halibut fillets ( about 4 oz. each), skin removed 

'A tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 



In a small bowl, combine the ginger, garlic, scallions, 
sesame oil, and orange zest. Divide the mixture and pat 
evenly on the fish fillets. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 

Lay a fillet in the center of an 8-inch sheet of plastic. Fold 
the plastic to create a tight package. Repeat with the 
other fillets. 

Steam the fillets over simmering water for about 1 2 to 
1 4 min., depending on the thickness of the fillets. Un- 
wrap the fillets and transfer to a serving plate, pouring 
any steaming juices from the plastic over the fish. 

Steamed Grouper with 
Sun-Dried Tomato Pesto 

This recipe makes a little more pesto than you'll need, 
but it keeps well and has many uses. Other pestos or 
other firm, white fish can be substituted. Serves four. 

V} cup chopped rehydrated or oil-packed sun-dried tomatoes, 
drained 

1 large clove garlic, minced 

V} cup (packed) basil leaves, picked, washed, and dried 
V3 cup (packed) flat-leaf parsley leaves 

2 Tbs. grated Parmesan 

3 Tbs. pine nuts, toasted 
V4 cup olive oil 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V2 tsp. salt 

4 grouper fillets (about 6 oz. each) 

For the pesto — In a blender, combine the tomatoes, 
garlic, basil, parsley, Parmesan, pine nuts, olive oil, and 
pepper until the mixture becomes a rough puree. 

Lay a fillet in the center of an 8-inch sheet of plastic 
wrap. Evenly spread about 1 Tbs. of the pesto on the 
fillet and fold the plastic over the fish to create a tight 
package. Repeat with the other fillets. 

Steam the fillets over simmering 
waterfor about 1 2 to 1 4 min., 
depending on the thickness of 
the fillets. Unwrap the fillets and 
transfer to a serving plate, pour- 
ing any steaming juices from the 
plastic over the fish. 

Steamed Salmon with 
Saffron Vegetable 
Broth & Couscous 

While this is a very simple recipe, 
the results are decidedly sophis- 
ticated. Serve in deep, broad 
bowls, with good bread to sop 
up the broth. Serves four. 

FOR THE COUSCOUS: 
1 cup regular (not instant) couscous 
V2 cup hot water 
V2 tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

1 clove garlic, chopped 

2 Tbs. chopped flat-leaf parsley 
2 Tbs. olive oil 

FOR THE BROTH: 

1 small head fennel ( about 8 oz.), cut in } A-inch strips 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 

4 lemon slices, each '4 inch thick 
i medium tomato (about 6 oz.), peeled, seeded, 
and chopped 

(Ingredient list continues) 



You can make your 
own steamer if you 

don 't have one. Here, 
upturned custard cups 
raise a plate above the 
water level. 





This full-bodied pesto 
works like a sauce. 

Sun-dried tomatoes, 
basil, and garlic flavor 
the fish (here it's 
grouper) and create 
lots of tasty juices. 
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Steamed clams make 
their own sauce. 

When you steam 
clams in white wine 
and seasonings, the 
clams' own salty liquid 
makes a delicious 
broth, especially when 
you enrich it with a 
little butter. 



1 small onion ( about 4 oz.), sliced into thin half-moons 

1 small leek ( about 4 oz.), white only, washed and julienned 

2 ribs celery, diced 

1 medium carrot, diced 
1 A tsp. saffron threads 

2 lbs. chopped fresh thyme leaves 
1 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
6 cups water 

3 Tbs. olive oil 

4 salmon fillets (about 4 oz. each), skin removed 

Prepare the couscous — Pour the couscous in a medium 
bowl; pour the hot water over it and stir in the salt and 
pepper. Setthe couscous aside for about 10 to 15 min. 
to absorb the water. Add the garlic, parsley, and olive 
oil; toss together with a fork. Set aside. 



Make the broth — Combine the fennel, garlic, lemon 
slices, tomato, onion, leek, celery, carrot, saffron threads, 
thyme, salt, pepper, water, and olive oil in a large bowl. 
You'll use this liquid to steam the fish and couscous. 

Steam the couscous and salmon — Line a steaming tray 
with cheesecloth and pour in the couscous. If space al- 
lows, arrange the salmon nextto the couscous. If not, 
put the salmon in another steamer tray and stack it on 
top of the couscous. Pour the broth into the steamer pan 
and set it over high heat. When the broth comes to a 
boil, reduce the heat to medium high and set the steam- 
ing tray on top. Steam the salmon and couscous for 
about 10 min., or until the fish is slightly resilient and no 
longer translucent. Taste the broth and adjust seasonings. 

To serve, portion the couscous into soup bowls. Lay a 
salmon fillet on top of each pile of couscous and pour 
the broth and vegetables over all. 

Steamed Clams with Garlic & Tomato 

The broth mixes with the clams' liquor and becomes the 
essence of clam flavor. Finishing the broth with chopped 
tomato, flat-leaf parsley, butter, and cracked black pep- 
per turns it into a great sauce. Serves four as an appetizer. 

24 littleneck clams, scrubbed thoroughly to remove sand 

1 cup dry white wine 

Zest of 1 lemon 

3 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 small tomato, diced small 

2 Tbs. chopped flat-leaf parsley 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 
Cracked black pepper to taste 

4 lemon wedges 

Put the clams, wine, zest, and garlic in a large saute pan; 
bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce the heat to medium 
high and cover the pan; the liquid should still bubble vig- 
orously. Steam until the clams open, 5 to 7 min. 

Remove the pan from the heat and portion the clams into 
soup plates. Add the tomato, parsley, and butter to the 
pan, swirling gently until the butter melts; season with 
pepper. Pour the sauce into the plates. Serve immediately 
with a lemon wedge. 

Alison Barshak is the chef at Striped Bass, a restaurant 
in Philadelphia that serves nothing but seafood. ♦ 



Wine Choices 



Look to crisp whites and light reds as balanced partners for delicate seafood 



If I had to pick just one 
wine for all four of these delicious 
recipes, I'd head straight for Sau- 
vignon Blanc. Also dubbed Fume 
Blanc, this refreshing, food- 
friendly white has flavors of citrus 
and herbs and a purse-pleasing 
price tag. Buena Vista, Taft Street, 
and Robert Pepi make excellent 
examples. Consider a white Bor- 
deaux (affordable and delicious 
ones abound) or a Sancerre, from 



France's Loire valley, both made 
from Sauvignon Blanc grapes. 

For each dish individually, lots 
of options open up. The halibut 
can handle a wine with a touch of 
sweetness: try a Gewiirztra miner 
or Riesling whose floral, tropical 
fruit flavors mesh well with Asian 
ingredients. If you can find it, try 
Shaoxing, a potent, sherry-like 
rice wine from China that's served 
warm in tiny cups; if not, Japanese 



sake would be just as fine. Good- 
quality domestic sparklers (Gloria 
Ferrer, Domaine Cameras, and 
Piper-Sonoma) will pick up on the 
sesame oil, orange zest, and 
ginger and set a festive mood. 

The steamed clams and the 
salmon need a dry white wine; 
again, the Sauvignon Blanc grape 
will bring out the herbs and lemon 
in both dishes. Or go with a light 
Chardonnay, like Fetzer Sundial, or 



an Italian white like Verdicchio. 

Sun-dried tomato pesto is bold 
enough to make lighter reds pos- 
sible. Consider an Italian red that's 
low in tannin, such as Castello 
d'Albola Chianti or Montepulciano 
d'Abruzzo by Umani Ronchi. 
Another choice, though slightly 
fuller-bodied, is a Rhone red, like 
Guigal's Cotes du Rhone. 
— Rosina Tinari Wilson is a food 
and wine writer and teacher. 
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Yes, you can, and it's easy, too. 
Get the great smoky flavor and 
chewy texture of brick- oven pizza 
using your backyard grill. 

BY W. PARK KERR 

JUNE/JULY 1996 



|H or years, I harbored the fantasy of owning a 
JL real wood-burning pizza oven. Then I dis- 
covered that I already hadone in my back yard — my 
outdoor grill. I now grill pizzas at least once a week. 
They're quick to cook for a midweek meal, and using 
the grill means I don't need to heat up my kitchen, a 
real benefit to a west Texan. 

Grilled pizzas are killer for entertaining, too. My 
friends are always fascinated by the technique, and I 
find myself giving impromptu lessons every time I 
serve pizza at a party. Standing around the grill with 
a glass of wine, smelling the toasty dough over the 
coals — it's also a great culinary gift for guests to take 
away and do at home. 
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MASTER THE TECHNIQUE 
AND IMPROVISE THE DETAILS 

The idea of grilling pizza may seem difficult, but the 
actual technique is extremely easy once you get the 
hang of it. You just make a dough, make a topping, 
heat the grill, and follow the method outlined below. 

Use any pizza dough recipe you like, or you 
can even cheat. I like to use an instant pizza yeast 
called Viva (available at Williams-Sonoma). I have 
more success with this kind of yeast than regular 
active dry. I don't know why it works, but it does. 

Sometimes I flavor the dough with a teaspoon of 
garlic powder or a few tablespoons of crushed rose- 
mary. Frequently I don't even make my own dough: I 
just pick up a batch from the local pizza parlor. 

Toppings are up to you, too. My only caveat is 
that, even when you're fired up to make the most 
delicious pizza ever, don't go 
crazy and pile two inches of 
toppings on the crust. It will 
be soggy and fall apart. Do 
use big-flavored ingredients, 
though. From simplest to 
most elaborate, here are a few 
of my favorites: 




♦ dead simple — extra-virgin olive oil, cracked 
black pepper, Parmesan cheese; 

♦ really lazy — tomatoes, basil, extra-virgin olive oil; 

♦ feel like cooking — pesto (homemade or store- 
bought), Parmesan, grilled chicken breast; 

♦ ready for action — grilled-tomato and balsamic 
sauce with marinated grilled chicken and eggplant 
(see the recipe opposite). 

Offset heat is the key. For equipment, you'll need 
two wooden pizza peels (wide, flat paddles) , a couple 
of long spatulas, and a bottle of chilled Beaujolais for 
the cook. If you don't have peels, you can use cutting 
boards or baking sheets, but I think the wooden pizza 
peel is the best kitchen tool ever invented. You can do 
your prep on it, transfer the dough with it, and then 
use it as a chic rustic platter for the finished pizza. 

You also need a grill, obviously. I drive a big gas 
model, which I prefer because it's easy-on, easy-off, 
but charcoal grills work well, too. The key to cooking 
pizza on either type of grill is offset heat, so that the 
dough isn't directly over the hottest part of the grill. 

HERE'S HOW TO DO IT 

Now that you know that you can use any dough, any 
topping, and almost any equipment, here's the basic 
technique: 

Heat the grill. For a gas grill, turn on the heat in 
enough time to get the grill hot, with one burner on 
high and the other (or others, depending on your 
model) as low as possible. For charcoal, get your 
coals white hot, and then brush them into a ring 
around the perimeter of the grill. 

Get the dough on the grill. Shape your dough 
into a round or oval — whatever fits the shape of 



Slap the dough right onto the grill. 

Don't put it over direct heat, 
though — offset heat's the key. 




Get out of the kitchen! Author Park Kerr grills 
everything for his pizza, including the sauce. 



Bubbles are a good sign, meaning 
the first side is cooked. 



Lift the dough and take a look. An array of light grill marks 
means perfection. Heavy charring would mean starting again. 
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your grill best. Fold the dough in half, lift it, slap it on 
the cool part of the grill, and unfold it so the whole 
crust is on the cool part. (No, you don't need to 
grease the grill.) 

Cook the first side. Close the lid and wait about 
three minutes. Lift the lid and look at the dough; it 
should start bubbling on top. Gingerly lift the edge 
with a spatula to look for light-brown grill marks, 
but not too much browning. If the bottom looks 
right, slide the dough onto the peel with the spat- 
ulas. Close the lid to the grill to preserve the heat. 

By the way, you're guaranteed to burn the first 
pizza, so don't make any topping for it, j ust play with 
it, feel the fire, feed it to the dog. If you want to half- 
cook some pizzas ahead of time to feed a big crowd 
later, you can stop here and leave the half-cooked 
rounds of dough on the peels at room temperature 
for a few hours. Continue with the following steps 
when you're ready to eat. 

Add the topping. Dust the second peel lightly 
with cornmeal or flour. Invert the dough onto this 
peel so the raw side is down. Add your topping. You 
may be tempted to invert the dough directly back 
onto the grill and add the toppings there, but as one 
who has no more arm hair to singe, I know that top- 
ping the pizza off the grill is the best way. 

Finish the pizza. With the peel, slide the pizza 
back onto the cool zone of the grill and close the lid. 
This timeyou'llcook the pizza for about 10 minutes, 
again until the bottom shows nice grill marks and is 
slightly crisp but not burned. Slide the finished pizza 
off the grill, cut it into manageable slices, and eat. 

Grilled Pizza with Tomato-Balsamic 
Sauce, Chicken & 
Eggplant 

1 like to grill the sauce and top- 
pings for the pizzas, as well as 
the dough, to get layer upon 
layer of smoky flavor. Yields 

2 large or 3 medium pizzas. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 
1 lb. (3'/2 cups) all-purpose flour 
1 package instant pizza yeast 
1 Tbs. sugar 
1 Tbs. salt 

1 '4 cups hot water 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

FOR THE TOPPING: 
'4 cup lemon juice 

3 Tbs. olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 

4 cloves garlic, minced 
'4 tsp. dried red pepper f lakes 
2 boneless, skinless chicken 

breasts, pounded 
1 small eggplant, sliced '4 inch 
thick, brushed with olive oil 
Vi cup grated pecorino romano or 
Parmesan cheese 
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Wine Choices 

Choose reds with a hint of spice and smoke 



For flavorful 
reds that stand 
up to a smoky 
grilled crust and the 
layers of flavor that top 
it, you have plenty of 
options. Keep the wines 
easy-drinking, light- to 
medium-bodied, and 
preferably inexpensive. 
Pinot Noirs such as Napa 
Ridge and Cameros 



Creek's Fleur de Cameros 
accentuate the smoki- 
ness and black pepper in 
the dish. Among Zinfan- 
dels, Ravenswood's Vint- 
ner's Blend and Rosen- 
blum's Cuvee deliver 
great spice at a great 
price. Or tiy Italian reds 
(Chianti or Barbaresco) 
or California reds made 
from Italian grapes, such 



as Barberas or the (alas, 
pricier) Sangiovese and 
Nebbiolos. Steer clear of 
big, tannic Cabernets 
and Merlots: unless you 
top your pizza with lamb 
or duck, those wines will 
steamroll it even flatter 
than it already is. 
— Rosina Tinari Wilson is 
a food and wine writer 
and teacher. 



FOR THE SAUCE: 

8 large plum tomatoes, halved and oiled 

1 large onion, halved and oiled 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 

1 Tbs. balsamic or red-wine vinegar 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Make the dough. In a large bowl, whisk the flour, yeast, 
sugar, and salt to mix. Add the water and olive oil, stir 
until partially mixed, and knead until smooth and silky, 
about 5 min. with an electric mixer and dough hook or 
1 2 min. by hand. Cover with plastic wrap and let rise in 
a warm spot until doubled in bulk, about 1 Vz hours. 
Punch down lightly and refrigerate until ready to roll. 

Make the topping. Combine the lemon juice, olive oil, 
salt, pepper, garlic, and red pepper flakes in a nonalum- 
inum dish. Add the pounded chicken and marinate in the 
refrigerator at least 2 hours but not more than 6 hours. 

Cook the chicken on a hot grill until no longer pink in- 
side, about 1 min. total. Let cool slightly before cutting 
or tearing into shreds. Season the oiled eggplant slices 
with salt and pepper and grill until soft and slightly 
charred, turning once, about 5 min. total. Keep the 
chicken and eggplant at room temperature. 

Make the sauce. Cook the tomatoes and onion on the 
hot grill until softened and slightly charred, 8 to 1 min. 
Remove from the grill and let cool slightly. Chop the 
tomatoes and onion coarse and mix in a bowl with the 
garlic, rosemary, vinegar, olive oil, salt, and pepper to 
make a chunky sauce. Taste and adjust seasonings. 

Assemble the pizza. Divide the dough into 2 or 3 pieces, 
depending on the size pizza you want. Roll them into 
ovals or rounds, according to the shape of your grill. 
Cook one pizza at a time, following the method starting 
on p. 56, topping first with some sauce, then some egg- 
plant and chicken, and finally with a sprinkling of cheese. 

Park Kerr makes pizzas in El Paso, Texas, with his wife 
and young son. He is the founder of the H Paso Chile 
Company and the author of five cookbooks, including 
the recent series called Beans, Chiles, and Tortillas 
from William Morrow. ♦ 




)ust a few minutes 
away from delicious 
grilled pizza. The final 
stage of cooking crisps 
the dough and melts 
the cheese. 
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Nougat Ghee 

Cold, Creamy, and 
Easier than Ice Cream 



A mix of meringue, whipped cream, fruit, 
and nuts makes an irresistible dessert 



BY ROLAND PASSOT 



f 

|H rom the cooking station in my restaurant, I of- 
JL ten hear customers ask their waiter to describe 
nougat glace. "It's a creamy, frozen dessert from Pro- 
vence — a mix of Italian meringue, whipped cream, 
fruit, and caramelized nuts." The tantalizing descrip- 
tion almost always leads to an order, and after a taste 
of nougat glace, my customers fall in love with its rich 
yet fruity flavor, light-as-air body, and subtle crunch. 

I like nougat glace for all of those traits. But as a 
chef, I also like that it's easy to make, that I can make 
it ahead of time, and that I can flavor and serve the 
dessert in a number of ways. 

TRADITIONAL FLAVORS: FRUIT, NUTS, HONEY 

Nougat glace gets its name from being frozen (glace 
means iced in French) and from the addition of nuts 
and honey, which are reminiscent of nougat — a chewy 




An Italian meringue begins with a cooked sugar 
syrup. As the sugar melts, wash down the inside 
of the pot with a pastry brush dipped in water to 
prevent crystals from forming. 



Get a feel for the hard-ball stage. 

Dip a bit of the syrup into ice water 
and then roll it between your fingers. 
It should form a firm but pliable ball. 




candy made with honey, wal- 
nuts, almonds, and sometimes 
pistachios — which is a favor- 
ite in Provence. 

The honey in nougat glace 
(traditionally lavender honey) 
is cooked in the sugar syrup 
that makes the meringue. The 
nuts are made into nougatine, 
a hard, candy-like mix of nuts 
and caramelized sugar, that's 
crushed and added to the des- 
sert for a toasted flavor and 
crunchy texture. 

The fruits mixed into nougat glace can be dried, 
candied, or a mix. I don't advise fresh fruit, however, 
because the high water content would make the 
dessert runny. I like to soak the fruit in a little 
liqueur, such as Cointreau or Triple Sec, which helps 
soften the fruit and gives the dessert a little kick. 

Nougat glace is flavorful on its own, but you can 
enhance it with an accompanying sauce, such as a 
chocolate sauce or creme anglaise or with a fruit 
coulis made from raspberries, blackberries, or kiwis. 

A FEW TOOLS MAKE THINGS EASY 

Nougat glace isn't difficult to make, but there are a few 
pieces of equipment that make the job even easier: 

♦ A sugar pan — a heavy, unlined copper pot with a 
pour spout — is ideal for making the sugar syrup 
needed for the meringue, though a heavy-based 
stainless-steel saucepan will also work. 

♦ A pastry brush is useful for washing down the 
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sides of the pan as the sugar syrup cooks to prevent 
crystals from forming. 

♦ A candy thermometer is important to check the 
temperature of the sugar syrup. 

♦ A free-standing mixer is better than a hand-held 
one because the egg whites and sugar syrup need to 
be mixed together while the beaters are moving and 
must mix until cooled, from 1 to 15 minutes. 

PULLING THE DESSERT TOGETHER 
REQUIRES A LITTLE TIMING 

The trickiest part of making nougat glace comes with 
the making of the Italian meringue, a mixture of 
beaten egg whites and a cooked sugar syrup. Ideally, 
the whites should be mixed to the proper stiffness j ust 
as the syrup reaches the correct temperature of 248°F, 
which is known as the hard-ball stage. I do this by 
beginning to mix the whites about halfway through 
the syrup's cooking time. If the syrup cooks faster than 
the whites beat, add a little bit of water to the syrup 



to bring its temperature down. If, on the other hand, 
the peaks of the egg whites are in danger of becoming 
too stiff, turn off the mixer until the syrup is ready. 

When the egg whites are stiff and the syrup is 
ready, the syrup is poured into the whites in a slow, 
thin stream between the side of the bowl and the 
moving beaters. Make sure the syrup doesn't run into 
the beaters. If it does, it will be flung to the sides of 
the bowl, where it will harden and not get mixed in. 

Most of the preparation can be done in ad- 
vance. The meringue can be stored for a day or two, 
covered in the refrigerator. You can also make the 
nougatine a day or two ahead and store it in an air- 
tight container. The fruits need to be chopped fine 
and soaked for at least an hour in the liqueur, so do 
that before you plan to assemble the dessert. And the 
whipped cream can hold for a few hours in the refrig- 
erator until you're ready to pull everything together. 

Careful mixing keeps the nougat glace airy. 
Once the four elements of the nougat glace — the 



More refined than ice 
cream but just as 
cool. With nougat 
glace, you get the rich, 
creamy satisfaction of 
ice cream without 
needing an ice<ream 
maker. 
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Mixing it all together. 

The author recom- 
mends folding the 
nougatine, fruit, and 
whipped cream into 
the meringue as 
quickly and as gently 
as possible to avoid 
a loss of volume. 




Pretty shapes from 
two spoons. The ele- 
gant ovals can also 
be shaped using an 
elongated ice<ream 
scoop. Alternatively, 
you can freeze the 
nougat glace in indi- 
vidual molds or in a 
terrine to be sliced. 



meringue, the nougatine, the fruit, and the whipped 
cream — are ready, the rest is a matter of mixing. The 
nougatine, the fruit, and the whipped cream are 
gently folded into the meringue. I often do this in 
two steps — half the nougatine, half the fruit, half 
the whipped cream — to prevent overmixing, which 
causes a loss of volume and lightness. 

There are many ways to shape nougat glace. 

1 freeze it in individual molds, so I can take them 
out as they're ordered, but you can put the mixture 
in a large terrine to slice it after it's been frozen. You 
can also freeze the nougat glace in a plain bowl and 
then shape it into oval scoops, called quenelles, 
using two large spoons. However you serve it, chill 
the plates to keep the nougat glace from melting 
quickly, and serve it with a fruit coulis for a pretty 
presentation. 

Nougat Glace 

The dessert needs to freeze for at least 1 2 hours, so 
make it the day before you want to serve it. Yields 
8 cups; serves ten to twelve. 

FOR THE NOUGATINE: 
V2 cup sugar 

3 Tbs. water; more for wiping down the saucepan 
V2 cup almonds, whole or sliced, toasted and skinned 
2 /i cup hazelnuts, toasted and skinned 

FOR THE ITALIAN MERINGUE: 
V3 cup sugar 

2 Tbs. honey 
V4 cup water 

3 egg whites 

1 Tbs. lemon juice 

2 cups whipping cream, beaten to soft peaks 

1 V2 cups mixed dried fruit ( cherries, cranberries, raisins, 
apricots, pineapples) or mixed candied fruit, chopped into 
small pieces and soaked for at least 1 hour in '4 cup 
Cointreau or other liqueur or brandy 

Raspberry Coulis ( see recipe at right ) 
Candied orange zest for garnish ( optional) 



Make the nougatine — Lightly 
oil a baking sheet. In a sugar 
pan or a stainless-steel sauce- 
pan, combine the sugar and 
water. Cook over medium heat 
until the sugar melts. Do not stir 
once the mixture has boiled. 
Brush the sides of the saucepan 
with a wet brush to remove any 
stray sugar crystals, which can 
burn. Cook until the mixture is a 
deep golden caramel. Add the 
nuts. Mix vigorously with a 
wooden spoon and stir until the 
nuts are completely coated. 
Pour the mixture onto the 
baking sheet and spread it out 
with a spatula. Be careful — 
cooked sugar is hot. Let the 
mixture cool. When completely 
cool, chop it with a sharp knife 
until the pieces are about the same size as the chopped 
fruit and reserve in a small bowl. 

Prepare the meringue — In a sugar pan or a stainless- 
steel saucepan, combine the sugar, honey, and water. 
Bring to a boil over high heat and cook, brushing down 
the sides of the pan with water to prevent crystals. Your 
goal is the hard-ball stage, about 248°F, which should 
take about 20 min. When the sugar reaches about 
230°, begin beating the egg whites (preferably in a free- 
standing mixer) until soft peaks form. Add the lemon 
juice and continue to beat until the whites are stiff but 
not grainy. Pour the hard-ball sugar syrup into the egg 
whites, avoiding the moving beaters and the side of the 
bowl. Mix continuously on high speed until the bottom 
of the mixing bowl feels cool, 1 to 1 5 min. 

Put it all together — Strain the soaked fruit and discard 
the excess liqueur. Fold half the chopped nougatine, half 
the fruit, and half the prepared whipped cream into the 
meringue. Repeat with the remaining ingredients. 

Pour the nougat glace into an 8-cup bowl (from which 
to scoop quenelles), an 8-cup terrine (for slices), or indi- 
vidual molds. If using a terrine or molds, line with plastic 
wrap, with extra plastic hanging over the sides. Use the 
plastic to cover the top of the mold and to help pull the 
nougat glace out of the mold after it's been frozen. 
Cover with more plastic wrap and freeze for at least 
12 hours and up to 3 days. Serve with raspberry coulis 
and garnish with candied zest, if you like. 



Raspberry Coulis 

I like to leave the coulis tart to counter the sweet nougat 
glace, but you can add a little sugar for a sweeter ver- 
sion. Yields 2 A cup. 

6 oz. (V/2 cups) very ripe raspberries, or frozen, thawed 
juice from V2 lemon 
Sugar to taste 

In a blender, puree the raspberries with the lemon juice. 
Add sugar, if desired. Strain through a fine sieve. Cover 
with plastic wrap and keep chilled until ready to use. 

Roland Passot is the chef/oumerofLa Folie in San 
Francisco and of Left Bank in Larkspur, California. ♦ 
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MASTER CLASS 




Layering Flavors in a 
Vegetable Terrine 

The key is letting each layer of 
rich tomato mousse set before adding 
the crisp-tender vegetable accent 



Author Jim Peterson was first 
inspired by a photo to try making 
a terrine. Almost twenty years 
later, he still has fun creating new 
variations. 



he first time I saw a vegetable terrine was in a 
JL bookstore in 1977. I was immediately en- 
chanted by a beautiful picture on the back cover of 
a French cookbook: slices of a multicolored terrine 
surrounded by a rosy-pink tomato sauce. Inspired, I 
rushed home to try to duplicate this beauty in my 
own kitchen. 

In the years since, I've served many brightly 
colored vegetable terrines, usually as a first course 
for fancy dinners. Vegetable terrines, named for the 
loaf-shaped container in which they're assembled, 
are not only beautiful to look at, but they're also 
light, delicious, versatile — almost any vegetable 
works in a terrine — and quite spectacular when 
sliced. You also need to make them in advance of 
serving, which makes a vegetable terrine a perfect 
do-ahead course. 



BY JAMES PETERSON 




% FIGURING OUT THE FILLING 

g There are several kinds of fillings for vegetable ter- A sliced terrine shows off its bright interior. Layers of leeks, carrots, green beans, and 
rines, none terribly difficult, but each with its own roasted peppers add flavor, color, and a subtle textural contrast. 
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Begin by making a rich chicken broth 




Put the greens from six of the leeks in a 6-quart pot and cover 
with the chicken wings. The wings keep the leeks from floating 
and interfering with skimming. Pour in cold water to just cover 
the wings and heat until the water starts to simmer. Reduce the 
heat to medium low and maintain a gentle simmer for two 
hours, skimming periodically and discarding any fat or froth. 



pitfalls. One of the most common methods is to 
make a mousseline filling by pureeing raw meat 
or fish with egg whites and then slowly working 
heavy cream into the mixture to lighten it. While a 
well-made mousseline can make a delicious foil 
for the vegetables, its rich flavor can overwhelm 
the vegetables' delicacy. Another problem with 
using a mousseline is that the terrine has to 
be cooked. Because vegetables can't be added to a 
terrine raw (they'll release too much water), using 
a mousseline means you have to cook the vege- 
tables twice, which will cause them to lose color 
and flavor. 

Another filling used in vegetable terrines is aspic, 
a savory jelly made from clarified meat stock. The 
problem with this kind of filling is that many of us 
Americans don't like aspic, especially the somewhat 
rubbery aspic that's needed to make a terrine solid 
enough to slice. 

A mousse filling gives the terrine structure yet 
keeps it light, which is why I like it best. My favorite 
filling, the one shown here, is a kind of savory 
mousse closely related to Bavarian cream, which 
gets its strength from natural gelatin and its light- 
ness from whipped cream. In this case, the gelatin 




After two hours of simmering and skimming, add the toma- 
toes. Simmer another hour, skimming occasionally. 



comes from a chicken broth that's flavored with 
tomatoes and slowly reduced to concentrate its fla- 
vor and gelatin, which comes from the chicken's 
skin and bones. I mix the broth with whipped cream 
that's been seasoned with salt and pepper. The result 
is a delicately flavored mousse that holds its shape 
when chilled but that isn't rubbery. 

The proportion of broth to cream and the con- 
centration of the broth have to be well thought out. 
If there isn't enough natural gelatin in the mousse, 
the terrine won't set and will fall apart when you 
unmold it or try to slice it. If there's too much gel- 
atin, the terrine will be too stiff and will have an 
unpleasant texture. 

Because the stock reduces on the stove for 
hours, you'll want to make it ahead, even a day or 
two before you're ready to assemble the terrine. 
Keep the stock refrigerated, but before folding it 
into the whipped cream, bring it back to a loose 
consistency by heating it gently until it reaches 
room temperature. 

BOLD, BRIGHT VEGETABLES WORK BEST 

For my terrine, I like to use vegetables with flavors 
assertive enough to stand up to the filling. A variety 



Strain the broth into 
a smaller pot, pressing 
down on the wings. 
Discard the cooked 
wings. Simmer the 
broth, skimming the 
fat and froth, until it's 
reduced to i 3 A cups. 




Add the tarragon or 
basil to the broth and 
remove the pot from 
the heat immediately. 

Let the broth sit for 
15 minutes off the 
heat and then strain it 
into a clean container. 
Refrigerate if not using 
right away. 
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Have all your vegetables ready for layering 





Cook the vegetables to keep their color. Blanch 
the green beans, roast the peppers, and sweat the 
carrots in a littleoliveoil. 



of wild mushrooms, each type sauteed and flavored 
differently than the other (some sprinkled with a 
little garlic, others with shallots; chopped marjoram 
on another, thyme on another) makes a delicious 
and complex-flavored terrine. 

In the terrine shown here, I've chosen leeks as 
the dominant vegetable because their flavor re- 
mains bright and strong even when served cold, and 
because they look dramatic when sliced, especially 
against the pink backdrop of the tomato mousse. 
Carrots and green beans, though their delicate fla- 
vor remains subtle, look pretty in the terrine, as do 
the more flavorful roasted peppers. 

A LINING FOR THE MOLD 
IS PRETTY AND PRACTICAL 

In a meat terrine, a lining of fat is essential for keep- 
ing the terrine moist. In this vegetable terrine, the 
lining is mainly decorative, although it can help 
make removing the finished terrine easier. When 
preparing a lining, I try to use one that makes sense 
with the flavors in the dish rather than something 
that's completely unrelated to what's in the terrine. 
In the recipe given here, leek greens are an obvi- 
ous — and very dramatic — choice. 



m 



Trim and clean the leeks. Cut off the hairy root and cut the 
greens off the leeks where they start to turn pale green. Reserve 
both the whites and greens. Shave the outer dark green leaves 
remaining on the green end of the whites. Cut the whites par- 
tially in half lengthwise, leaving about V2 inch attached at the 
base, and rinse the leeks under cold running water. 



LETTING EACH LAYER SET BEFORE 
ADDING THE NEXT IS CRUCIAL 

The only obstacle to constructing this kind of terrine 
is that you must get each layer of mousse to set in the 
terrine before you can add the next layer. If the 
layers are not set, one layer may sink into the next, 
which won't look good. On the other hand, allowing 
the layers to firm up too much may cause them to 
slide apart when it's time to cut a slice. A few tricks 
keep your assembly running smoothly and help guar- 
antee a perfectly set terrine. 

♦ Have everything but the mousse cold and dry. 
Before you begin assembling the terrine, be sure 
the vegetables you're layering are dry and chilled. 
I'll even chill the lined terrine for a few minutes be- 
fore assembling. 

♦ Don't let your unused mousse set before you've 
spread it in the mold. The best approach is to work 
fast, spreading a layer of mousse in the lined mold 
and then putting the mold in the freezer for a few 
minutes to firm up. The unused mousse should be 
left out at room temperature so that it doesn't set. 
Working quickly, you then arrange a layer of vege- 
tables over the first layer of set mousse, spread an- 
other layer of room temperature mousse over the 



Plunge the reierved 
leek greens into boil- 
ing salted water and 

boil until very supple, 
about 12 minutes. Re- 
move, rinse with cold 
water until cool, and 
pat dry. Do the same 
with the leek whites. 
Finish cutting the 
whites in half after 
cooking. 

Make 
a thick 
mousse 




To make the mousse, 

season heavy cream 
with salt, white pep- 
per, and sherry vin- 
egar. Whip to medium 
stiffness in a chilled 
bowl with a chilled 
whisk. Fold the room- 
temperature broth 
into the whipped 
cream. 
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Assemble all the parts 




4 




Separate the leek greeni " layers as if finding the 
opening to a plastic bag. Run your thumb down 
the center between the layers to open. Line the 
terrine with these thin membranes, overlapping if 
necessary. Leave 2 inches hanging over the sides. 



vegetables, and return the terrine to the freezer un- 
til that layer is set. 

♦ Chill the finished terrine in the refrigerator for 
at least four hours before slicing. You may be able 
to get away with just two hours, but the extra time 
doesn't hurt. Vegetable terrines can be made up to 
24 hours in advance and refrigerated until ready to 
serve. If they're kept much longer, the vegetables 
start to lose their color. 

BREATHE A SIGH OF RELIEF 
AS YOU CUT THE FIRST BEAUTIFUL SLICE 

When it's time to serve the terrine, you need to get 
it out of the mold without damaging it. If you've 
lined the terrine, it should slide out easily when you 
invert it onto a chilled serving platter. If it sticks a 
little, run a sharp knife carefully around the inside 
of the walls to loosen it. If you haven't lined the 
mold, the mousse will likely stick. The best remedy 
for this is to hold the terrine in a pan of hot water for 
about 15 seconds, and then run a knife along the 
inside of the mold before turning the terrine out 
onto a platter. 

Once you have the terrine out of the mold, take 
a moment to appreciate the applause you'll get when 




Slam the terrine on the work surface to drive out any bubbles trapped in 
the first layer of the mousse. Freeze a few minutes until the mousse sets. 
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Layer the carrots and add another ladle of 
mousseoverthem. Slam the terrine again and 
freeze until the mousse has set. Repeat the process 
with the green beans and then the roasted pep- 
pers, alternating the colored strips of peppers. End 
with a fourth layer of mousse. 



Add the remaining halved leek 
whites, flat side up, and fold the 
strips of leek greens over the leek 
whites. Cover tightly with plastic 
wrap and refrigerate at least four 
hours before serving. 



Unmold, slice, and serve 



Invert the terrine 
onto a chilled platter. 

Run a knife along the 
inside edge of the pan 
if it's stubborn. 




Slice the terrine into *A-inch servings. With one hand 
supporting the sides, cut the terrine with a very sharp 
serrated knife in a sawing motion using very little force. 



you bring it to the table. If the mousse is well made, 
it should be creamy and delicate. Unfortunately, 
while this texture makes the best terrine, it can 
make slicing difficult. Don't try to slice the terrine 
too thin — about inch is good — and don't press 
down with the knife when slicing. With one hand, 
hold the terrine fairly tightly on either side to keep 
its walls together. Use a long, thin, very sharp ser- 
rated knife and make gentle sawing movements with 
very little pressure. You'll run into the most resis- 
tance when slicing through the first layer of leeks; 
just be patient and continue sawing gently. If the 
slices look like they may fall apart, support each slice 
with a spatula while you're working. Gently transfer 
the slices to chilled plates. 

A light sauce perks up flavor. Most vegetable 
terrines don't need a sauce because a flavorful filling 
is enough. But sometimes I find that despite having 
paid careful attention to seasoning, the terrine needs 
a little extra zing. My favorite sauce in such cases is 
a vinaigrette made with good vinegar (sherry vin- 
egar is my favorite) , extra- virgin olive oil, and, since 
the mousse has a tomato flavor, a little chopped 
tomato. I usually serve the vinaigrette on the side 
so my guests can take as much as they want. 



Vegetable & Tomato Mousse Terrine 

Yields enough to fill a 9- or 1 0-inch loaf pan or terrine; 
serves twelve as a first course. 

8 to 10 leeks (depending on size; long, thin leeks work best) 
4 lb. chicken wings 

6 medium tomatoes, chopped coarse, or one 28-oz. can of 
tomatoes, drained and chopped 

1 small bunch fresh tarragon or fresh basil, chopped coarse 

2 Tbs. salt (for cooking the leeks) 
1 V2 cups heavy cream 

2 tsp. sherry vinegar 
1 V2 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground white pepper; more to taste 

Vz lb. carrots, cut into V4x2-inch strips, cooked in 1 Tbs. olive 

oil for 12 to 14 min. 
V4 lb. green beans, preferably haricots verts, trimmed and 

blanched 

2 or 3 bell peppers, (red, green, yellow, or a combination) 
roasted, peeled, and cut into 1 -inch-wide strips 

FOR THE VINAIGRETTE: 

'/? cup sherry vinegar 

H cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 tomato, peeled, seeded, and chopped fine 



James Peterson, a Fine Cooking contributing editor, is 
the author of Sauces (Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1991), 
which was named Cookbook of the Year by the James 
Beard Foundation, Splendid Soups (Bantam Books, 
J 993) and Fish & Shellfish (Morrow, J 996). ♦ 




A tomato vinaigrette 
makes a great accom- 
paniment, its tangy 
flavor will complement 
the rich mousse. (See 
recipe at left.) 
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T 1 

he old saying that you can't judge a book by 
JL its cover certainly applies to passionfruit, 
which can look downright homely. Small, purple, 
often wrinkly, passionfruit looks like a rubber ball 
that's lost some air. But it isn't the look of passion- 
fruit that makes it a great ingredient for dessert, it's 
the fruit's taste — sweet yet tangy, with a refreshing 
citrus quality. 

The flavor of passionfruit's ochre pulp remains 
vibrant even when mixed with other ingredients. 
Such flavor intensity is fortunate because passion- 
fruit doesn't come cheap. Depending on availability, 
it ranges from 50^ to as high as $2 apiece. 

The good news is that passionfruit can flavor a des- 
sert with an astonishing intensity. The fruit isn't com- 
monly eaten out of hand, as are apples and oranges. 
It's more like pomegranate in that its teardrop- 
shaped pockets of pulp are scooped out and used as 
an ingredient or as a flavorful accent. For example, I 
use passionfruit to add unexpected flavor to an 
American classic, pound cake, in the form of a glaze 
that's poured over the cake while it's still warm from 
the oven. I've also found that icy passionfruit sorbet 
is a refreshing dessert at the end of a big meal. 

Although some people might be inclined to be- 
lieve that passionfruit got its name because people 
are so passionate about its flavor, the name actually 
refers to the plant's strikingly beautiful flower and 
to religion, not amour. Jesuit missionaries in South 
America saw in the flower symbols of the suffering, 
or Passion, of Christ. 



A dark, wrinkly 
exterior belies the 
bright, refreshing 
flavor inside. Some 
describe the flavor of 
passionfruit as a blend 
of citrus, pineapple, 
and guava. 




Sweet, Citrusy Passionfruit 



Scoop its pulp or squeeze its juice to add intense 
flavor to pound cake, sorbet, and fruit salad 



BY DAVID LEBOVITZ 
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WRINKLES REVEAL RIPENESS 

Ripe passionfruit can have a smooth exterior, but 
like people, its skin wrinkles as it ages. Wrinkles 
are a good sign — in the fruit anyway — signifying 
that the fruit is riper, more aromatic, and more 
flavorful than a smooth-skinned specimen. The 
fruit will continue to ripen off the vine, so you 
may want to keep your passionfruit at room tem- 
perature until it begins to dimple. But avoid buy- 
ing fruits with soft spots or surface 
mold; they're too far gone. 
When selecting passion 
fruit, choose those that 
are large and heavy for 
their size, which means 
they contain a lot of 
pulp inside. 

Passionfruit is grown 
in many global hot 
spots, including South 
and Central America, New 
Zealand, Australia, Hawaii, 
and, increasingly, California 
and Florida. With so many lo- 
cales, the fruit is available almost 
year-round, although it can be 
scarce — and therefore more ex- 
pensive — in the winter months. 
In the United States, the most 
widely available passionfruit is 
the purple Passifhra edulis. Other 




Passionfruit is 
named for its striking 
flower, in which Jesuit 
missionaries saw sym- 
bols of Christ's suffer- 
ing, or Passion. The 
most common variety 
is purple; others may 
be yellow or reddish. 



varieties, which may be yellow or reddish in color, 
are available in the U.S. but on a limited scale. For- 
tunately, many people believe edulis has the best fla- 
vor among the varieties. 

BE GREEDY WITH THE PULP, THE JUICE- 
EVEN THE SEEDS 

Given the cost of passionfruit, it's wise to strive to 
use every golden drop. I even eat the small, harmless 
seeds, adding them to a passionfruit sorbet or com- 
pote for a pleasant crunch. 

I often use the pulp, seeds and all, as a condi- 
ment, as an accent to a plate of fresh fruit for a 
tropical touch. I use the juice in sauces, compotes, 
and to flavor glazes, like the one poured over 
the pound cake in the recipe on p. 73. 

To remove the pulp from fresh passion- 
fruit, slice the fruit in half along its equator with 
a serrated knife. Separate the halves carefully, as 
the juices may spill out. Over a bowl, scoop out 
the pulp and seeds with a spoon, scraping the 
sides of the fruit to get every bit. Separate the 
pulp from the seeds to get passionfruit juice by 
emptying the pulp into a strainer and pressing 
through with a flexible rubber spatula. 

Freeze the pulp to have it on hand. Ripe 
passionfruit will last only about a week in the 
refrigerator, but it can be frozen for months 
without any loss of flavor. You can either 
freeze the whole fruit, wrapped in plastic, to 
be scooped at a later date, or the pulp can be 



Accents Desserts 




Use a spoon to scoop 
out the precious pulp. 

To separate the seeds 
from the pulp for 
passionfruit juice, 
press the pulp through 
a fine strainer. 

The vivid, citrusy 
flavor of passionfruit 
pairs well with rich, 
buttery pound cake. 

Holes poked in the 
cake allow the glaze to 
flavor it throughout. 




spooned into a freezer container or ice-cube trays, 
tightly sealed, and frozen for up to a year. 

Commercially frozen passionfruit puree has be- 
come available in some gro- 
cery stores. Many of these 
purees contain added cane 
sugar; they taste good, if a 
little sweeter than fresh, and 
can be an economical way to 
buy passionfruit. 

The recipes that follow 
show howyoucanusepassion- 
fruit to make delicious des- 
serts and may inspire you to create your own 



baking sheet. Sprinkle with the toasted coconut and 
bake for 1 hour. Turn off the oven and let the meringues 
dry in the oven until crisp, about 2 hours. Cool the 
meringues completely before removing them from 
the sheet. 



Use the vibrant 
passionfruit juice 
in sauces, compotes, 
and glazes. 



Passionfruit Sorbet 

You can make this recipe with 
fresh pulp or commercially pre- 
pared pulp. If using purchased 
pulp that's been sweetened, 
use just Va cup of sugar. Incor- 
porating the seeds back into 
the sorbet is a pretty option. 
Yields 5 cups; serves six. 



Passionfruit & Citrus Salad 
with Coconut Meringues 

You can make this refreshing dessert in minutes. 
Serve it v/ith coconut meringues for a festive touch. 
Serves four. 

2 kiwis, peeled and sliced 

2 ripe mangoes, peeled and sliced 

2 blood oranges, peeled and sliced 

7 ripe star fruit, sliced 

Vs fresh pineapple, sliced 

V3 cup orange juice 

2 Tbs. lime juice 

7 tsp. sugar, preferably superfine; more to taste 
4 passionfruit 

Candied orange zest for garnish (optional) 
Coconut meringues (recipe below) 

Combine the slices of kiwi, mango, blood orange, star 
fruit, and pineapple in a bowl. Stir together the orange 
juice, lime juice, and sugar; pour this mixture over the 
fruit. Split the passionfruit and either spoon the pulp 
and seeds over the sliced 
fruit, or strain the pulp to 
remove the seeds and then 
pour over the fruit. Garnish 
with candied orange zest, if 
desired. Serve with coconut 
meringues. 

COCONUT MERINGUES: 

These meringues can be 
made ahead of time and 
stored in an airtight con- 
tainer until ready to serve. 
Yields about 12 pieces, depending on size. 

V2 cup unsweetened coconut flakes 

3 large egg whites 
6 Tbs. sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

Heat the oven to 300°F. Spread Va cup of the coconut 
flakes on a baking sheet. Bake until golden, about 5 min. 
Lower oven to 200°. 

Beat the egg whites until they form soft peaks. Slowly 
sprinkle in the sugar while beating until the whites are 
stiff and glossy. Fold in the vanilla and the remaining 
untoasted coconut. 

Use a pastry bag with a large tip to pipe the meringue 
into shapes onto an ungreased or parchment-lined 
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Piping coconut meringue. 



7 cup passionfruit pulp (from about 12 passionfruit); 

reserve 2 Tbs. seeds for garnish, if desired 
3 cups tangerine juice (from about 8 large tangerines) 
V2 to 3 A cup sugar 

Mix the passionfruit pulp with the tangerine juice. 

Put the sugar in a small saucepan with 1 cup of the 
mixed juice and heat until the sugar dissolves. (If 
you want a tart taste, use the smaller amount; for a 
sweeter sorbet, add more sugar.) Add the sugar 
mixture to the remaining juice and refrigerate until 
thoroughly chilled. Add the seeds, if desired. The 
seeds won't change the flavor, but they look dramatic 
and add a slight crunch. Freeze the mixture in an ice- 
cream maker according to the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions and serve when ready. 

If you don't have an ice-cream maker, put the mixture 
in a bowl in the freezer and stir every half hour until 
frozen. Before serving, put the freezer-made sorbet in 
a food processor with the dough blade. Process just 
long enough to break up the ice crystals for a slushy 
texture, about 30 seconds. 






V 



A passionfruit sorbet 
shows off the intense, 
tangy flavor of the 
fruit. Adjust the sugar 
depending on how 
tart you want it. 



An exotic fruit salad 
wakes up the senses. 

Passionfruit pulp 
accents the tropical 
fruits, while coconut 
meringues and tiny 
passionfruit seeds add 
contrasting texture. 
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Passionfruit Pound Cake 

The fragrance of passionfruit comes through in a tangy 
glaze that balances the rich, buttery flavor of this tradi- 
tional pound cake. Flour and butter amounts are listed 
by weight (ounces) and volume (cups or tablespoons); 
use either measurement. Serves eight to ten. 

FOR THE CAKE: 

6V4 oz. (V/2 cups) all-purpose flour 
} A tsp. baking powder 

6 oz. (72 Tbs.) unsalted butter at room temperature 
1 cup plus 2 Tbs. sugar 

3 eggs, beaten just to mix, at room temperature 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

FOR THE GLAZE: 

V2 cup passionfruit juice (from about 6 passionfruit) 
Vi cup sugar 

Butter and flour a 5x9-inch loaf pan. Line the bottom of 
the pan with kitchen parchment and butter and flour 
that. Heat the oven to 350°F. 

Sift together the flour and baking powder. In a separate 
bowl, cream the butter and sugar with an electric mixer 
until light and fluffy. Slowly add the eggs to the mixture. 
Add the vanilla. Mix the flour and baking powder into 
the wet ingredients just until the batter is smooth. Pour 
the batter into the prepared pan and bake until a tooth- 
pick inserted in the cake comes out clean, 55 to 60 min. 

Cool the cake in its pan on a wire rack for 30 min. Mean- 
while, make the glaze by mixing the passionfruit juice and 
sugar. For a more sugary crust, don't dissolve the sugar. 

With a skewer or long toothpick, poke the top of the 
pound cake through to the bottom in about 25 places. 
Spoon two-thirds of the glaze over the top of the cake. 
Let it sit for about 10 min. Remove the cake from its pan 
by inverting it on a cooling rack, and pour the remain- 
ing glaze over the sides and bottom of the cake. (To 
keep this neat, put the rack over a sheet pan to collect 
the glaze that drips off the cake.) Let the cake cool to 
room temperature, slice, and serve. 

SOURCES FOR PASSIONFRUIT 

The best place to buy passionfruit is at your local market in 
the section that features unusual fruits and vegetables. If 
your market doesn't carry it and won't order any for you, 
the following purveyors will ship passionfruit or passionfruit 
products. You may have to buy whole fruit by the case (which 
may hold 25 to 45 fruits), but the good news is that passion- 
fruit freezes well. Frieda's and Trueke will also tell you which 
stores near you carry their products. 

Frieda's Inc., PO Box 58488, Los Angeles, CA 90058; 
800/241 -1771. Whole fruit. 

Melissa's World Variety Produce, Mail Order Division, 
PO Box 21 1 27, Los Angeles, CA 90021; 800/468-71 1 1 . 
Whole fruit. 

Trueke International, 236 Stanford Ave., #21 7, Palo Alto, 
CA 94304; 41 5/323-0677; fax, 41 5/324-1 1 75. Frozen pulp 
and sweetened juice concentrate. 

David Lebovitz is a pastry cook at Chez Panisse in 
Berkeley, California, where passionfruit desserts are 
often featured on the menu. ♦ 
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Basics 



Getting a feel for kneading 




Dig in with the heels of your palms. With your arms extended, push the 
dough away from you. 





Fold the dough onto 
itself to form a loose 
ball. Slide the dough 
back to its original 
spot on the counter. 



Cive the dough a 
quarter turn. Repeat 
the process, establish- 
ing a rhythm of push, 
fold, turn. 



Kneading is one of the most 
fundamental — and therapeu- 
tic — tasks in baking. Though 
it has indisputable tactile plea- 
sures, it's also vital to success- 
ful breadmaking. Kneading 
develops gluten, which gives 
bread dough its elasticity and 
traps air bubbles created by 
the yeast. Gluten begins to 
form as soon as flour is moist- 
ened, but kneading further 
develops and strengthens it. 

You can knead dough in a 
food processor or a standing 
mixer, but to truly understand 
the process, it's best to knead 
by hand. Every batch of dough 
is different, depending on the 
recipe, the flour, the tempera- 
ture, even your disposition. 
Learning to appreciate these 
subtleties begins by getting 
comfortable with the feel of 
bread dough. 

Get set, and know your 
recipe. Knead on a clean, 
smooth surface that's at a 
comfortable height. Ideally, 
you should be able to rest 
your palms on the surface a 
few inches in front of you 
with your arms straight. If the 
surface is too high, consider 
standing on a step stool. 

Flour your hands and the 
counter to keep the dough 
from sticking. Most doughs 
start out shaggy and sticky 
and become smooth as you 
knead. If the dough is still very 
sticky after a few minutes of 
kneading, sprinkle a little 
more flour on the dough, on 
the counter, and on your 
hands. Add just a little flour at 
a time; too much will toughen 
the dough. 

Be aware that doughs con- 
taining eggs, butter, or other 
moist ingredients often stay 
sticky. Pay close attention to 
how the recipe describes the 
dough's final consistency. 



KNEADING IS RHYTHMIC, 
WITH SOME BREAKS IN 
THE BEAT 

You can easily knead a single - 
loaf dough with one hand, 
leaving the other free to add 
more flour or to answer the 
phone, but larger batches re- 
quire both hands. 

Three steps to kneading. 
The action of kneading in- 
cludes pushing, folding, and 
turning, as shown in the 
photos at left. As you knead, 

To truly 
understand the 
process, it's best 
to knead by hand. 

you will develop a soothing 
rhythm of push, fold, and turn 
as the dough takes shape. 

Many bakers purposely 
break the rhythm every few 
minutes to lift the dough high 
off the counter and slap it back 
down. Aside from making a 
gratifyingly loud smacking 
sound, this helps bring the 
dough into a cohesive shape. 
Occasional rests are also good 
for the dough, so don't feel 
compelled to knead nonstop. 

FULLY KNEADED DOUGH 
IS SMOOTH 

Many bakers compare the feel 
of well-kneaded dough to that 
of an earlobe. The dough will 
look and feel smooth, and an 
indentation made with your 
finger will spring back. Small 
bubbles may appear under the 
surface, and the dough will be 
supple and elastic. You should 
be able to stretch a small piece 
of well-kneaded dough to 
twice its size. 

The time it takes to knead 
depends on your dough, your 
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MBI, Inc. Presents jl?eir 1996 Competition 
& Culinary Adventure Calendar 

T(;e Bocwse d'Or USA Concours, 
American selection process for tpe 1997 Bocnse ii'Or 
in Lvpi, Trance; winner represents U.S. Deadline: Jnlj) 15 

"Rejections of Renoir" a national recipe contest 
Grand prize, an al(-ex|iense paid trip to France. 
Deadline: August 15 

T^e Awgwste Escoffier USA Grand Prix, 
American selection process for tl;e 1997 Prix CwliiMire 
International Aiigiiste Escoffier in Nice, France; 
winner represents U.S. Deadline: Sept.27 

Wdnipfer-Longflcre, Inc., a leading poultry supplier to tlje 

foot) service industry is a proud sponsor. Come visit us at tl;e 
J996 NRA S&cw, Bootf) #4941, North Building, May 18-12. Drawing 
for a distinctive collection of Villerov) & Bocl; fcwffet plates. 

MBI ; Inc. is also your passport to world culinary) adventure: 
■ Berlin & t/;e Culinary olvmipics/Sept. 96 
'Paris, NorHWMO\j, Romance & Conquest/Sept 96 
' Lvpi Vohs Aiinerez Culinary Tour/Jan. 97 
■ "Coofong witl) tl;e Masters", an educational series 
in Burgundy, France. 

For information, competition guidelines & itineraries, call: 

MBI y Inc. Chicago (312) 663-5701 - (312) 663-5702 ¥ax 



Invest twelve months in the kitchen laboratories and classrooms 
of Western Culinary Institute and you'll be fully prepared to enter 
the profession of culinary arts. Our curriculum is based on the 
principles of Escoffier with 
emphasis on modern 
technique, a classic foundation 
from which students can 
evolve into any number of 
specialized areas. For more 
information and a catalog, 
we welcome your call at 
800-666-0312. Financial aid 
is available for those who qualify. 



CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 

\mvfitU tt tty Uk . Itncrtnitt < ttltnary 
IviU rattttH liitutttintttii Institute 

1316SW 13m AviM'i 
PciftiiANO, Ohi^)n 97201 
(503) 223-224S (800)666-0312 
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kneading technique, and en- 
vironmental influences like 
humidity. Use the time sug- 
gested in your recipe as a 
guide, but pay closer atten- 
tion to the feel of the dough. 

It's almost impossible to 
overwork dough by hand. 
When dough is overworked, 
the gluten breaks down and 
the dough returns to a soggy 
mess. In a machine, however, 
you can quickly overwork 
dough, which is another rea- 
son I pref er to knead by hand. 

How to 
handle a 
chefs knife 

Ask any serious cook to name 
the most essential kitchen 
tool, and chances are the 
answer will be a chef's knife. 



Also called a French knife or a 
cook's knife, a chef's knife has 
a wide, heavy blade and is 
used to chop, slice, and dice 
nearly everything. The blade 
can range f rom 6 to 14 inches 
long, though 8- and 10-inch 
models are most common. 

Before you buy a chef's 
knife, ask to hold it. Panto- 



mime chopping and slicing to 
feel the weight and balance of 
the knife. The weight of the 
blade should do most of the 
work; it should feel solid but 
not so heavy that it will tire 
your hand. 

If your hands are big, check 
that the heel of the blade is 
large enough to accommodate 



your fingers without smashing 
them on the cutting board as 
you bring the blade down. If 
your hands are small, be sure 
you can reach comfortably 
around the handle. 

Try using your wrist as a 
pivot, raising and lowering the 
tip of the knife. Then keep the 
tip stable on a cutting board, 
lift the handle, and rock back 
and forth on the blade. Differ- 
ent manufacturers have a dif- 
ferent amount of curve to 
their blades; choose a knife 
that feels comfortable as you 
bring the handle up and down. 
For the best balance, be sure 
the tail of the blade (known as 
the tang) runs the full length 
of the handle. 

HANDLING THE KNIFE 
TO FIT THE TASK 

For precise cutting, you want 
to grip the knife's handle 




When the look of the cut matters, use a slicing motion. Hold the knife 
parallel to the cutting board and slice downward. For added control, move 
your thumb and index finger onto the sides of the blade. 



Form and Function 




Banton's line of gourmet rolling pins offers a perfect tool for both the home 
baker and the professional chef. Crafted in rock maple for beauty and sub- 
stance, our pins feature steel ball bearings for years of perfect performance. 
And like all Banton products, our pins are made in the USA and are fully guaranteed. 



BANTON 

by Vic Firth Manufacturing, Inc. 



49 High Street • Newport, ME 04953 • (207) 368-4358 • Fax: (207) 368-2140 



Learn to Cook 
in America's 
Culinary Capital 

Career Programs 

We offer comprehensive 
Culinary Arts and Pastry 
and Baking programs in 
America's culinary capital. 
Our intensive program 
provides a solid foundation 
for a range of careers. Our 
graduates work as top 
chefs, bakers, caterers, edi- 
tors and food stylists. Externships are 
provided in NYC's top restaurants. Our 
programs — 20 week day and 26 week 
night — are ideal for career changers. 

Recreational Programs 
Our options and the accolades keep 
growing.This summer we have over 30 
intensive one-week classes at our new 
23 rd St. school. An ideal way to take a 
cooking vacation in NYC! 




PF^ERKUMPS P NewYoH< p,S 

NEW YORK Cookinp School 
COOKING aorE'^nd'sS, 
CrTJfVYr New York, NY 1 1 28 
IOV^rUJv/Li (800) 522-4610 

Call or write for our free brochure 
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For quick chopping and mincing, keep the tip o f the blade o n the board. 

Lift the handle and rock it back and forth over the ingredient. For this cut, 
your hand can be farther back on the handle. 



close to the blade. You can 
even move your thumb or in- 
dex finger (or both) onto the 
base of the blade — not along 
the spine — for extra guid- 
ance. For less precise cuts, 
you can grip the knife a little 
farther back on the handle. 
The fingers of your other 
hand, which anchor the food 
to the cutting surface, should 
always be curled away from 
the blade for safety. 

Two basic blade positions 
for most chores. Most cut- 
ting can be done either by 
holding the knife above the 
cutting board and slicing 
downward with a forward mo- 
tion, or by keeping the tip of 
the knife on the cutting board 
and lifting the handle to chop 
or mince with a rocking mo- 
tion. The former provides 
more control andis used when 
slicing a julienne, for example, 



or when dicing. Chopping 
and mincing, especially herbs, 
can be accomplished with 
great speed by using the rock- 
ing motion. 

For most cuts, the center of 
the blade gets the most work- 
out. The tip of the blade is 
used for cutting delicate foods 
such as cooked eggs and mush- 



rooms, while the heel can be 
used like a cleaver for heavier 
work, such as slicing through 
winter squash or cutting the 
wing tips from a chicken. 

The wide chef's blade is 
greatf or smashing aromatic 
ingredients, such as garlic, 
ginger, scallions, lemongrass, 
and herbs, to release their 



scent. You can do this either 
by smacking the ingredients 
with the broad side of the 
blade or by laying the knife 
flat on top of the food and 
pounding it with your fist — a 
quick way to release garlic 
cloves from their papery skins. 

A few things to remember 
when using a chef's knife — or 
any knife, for that matter — is 
to keep the blade sharp and to 
use the proper cutting surface. 
Cut on a hard wooden or plas- 
tic surface; metal, glass, or 
stone will dull knives quickly. 
Hone your knives every time 
you use them (see Basics, Fine 
Cooking #4) because the 
safest knife is a sharp one. 



Molly Stevens, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, is a 
chef /instructor at the New 
England Culinary Institute in 
Essex, Vermont. ♦ 



QUALITY! 



All of those famous 
Watkins products you 
remember -Vanilla, 
Cinnamon and Pepper 




plus hundreds more! 

All backed by Watkins 
satisfaction guarantee. 

For a Watkins catalog, call 
Independent Representatives: 

Gary & Diana Combs 
(800)456-7522 
or, e-mail: Garycom@aol.com 

Receive a free recipe and sample 
with your catalog! 



ChefsChoice 

Electric Food Slicer 




Elegant, Easy Entertaining! 

Professional-quality food slicing at home. Perfect for the creative gourmet! 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, cheese, bread, vegetables and fruit quickly 
and easily. Precise thickness control, rugged metal construction, powerful motor. 

C/>|/"iA"N| N r , oft For stores near you, call: 

tzugeordn (800) 342.3255 

World Leader in Cutting Edge Technology 

©EdgeCraft Corporation 1995, 825 Southwood Road, Avondale, PA 19311 (610)268-0500 
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Emulsify Oil and 
Water for a 
Creamy Texture 

Coax these unfriendly ingredients 
together with the right proportions, 
a vigorous whisk, and a matchmaking 
emulsifier 

BY SHIRLEY O. CORRIHER 




Get vinaigrettes that don't break and mayonnaise that doesn't curdle by 
understanding the chemistry of emulsions. 



The word emulsion doesn't 
sound very appetizing, 
but in the food world, emul- 
sions form the basis of some of 
the most delicious items: but- 
tery hollandaise sauce, tangy 
mayonnaise, thick creme 
fraiche, even cake batter. 
Some of these emulsions al- 
ready exist in the products we 
buy — such as butter, cream, 
and milk — but in most cases, 
the cook is charged with cre- 
ating the emulsion, which 
can be mighty tricky given 
that oil and water, when left 
alone, seem to find each other 
repellent. 

So to make an emulsion, 
we don't leave oil and water 
alone. We bind them into 
what we hope is a fairly stable, 
creamy blend, in which either 
the oily ingredient is dis- 
persed in droplets throughout 
the watery ingredient, or the 
water droplets are dispersed 
in the oil. 



SURFACE TENSION MAKES 
LIQUIDS STAND APART 

Before we can get the two 
substances together, it's im- 
portant to understand what 
keeps them separate. Surface 
tension is the dividing factor. 

Imagine that you've spilled 
some water on a marble 
countertop. Instead of run- 
ning out into a thin pool, the 
water beads up. The water 
molecules in the center of the 
droplets are all being pulled 
equally by neighboring mole- 
cules on their sides, top, and 
bottom. The molecules on the 
surface, however, are being 
pulled to the sides and down, 
but there's no water on top to 
pull them up. These surface 
molecules are being held by 
this sideward and downward 
pull — surface tension. 

When two ingredients that 
don't mix are put next to each 
other, like the oil and vinegar 
shown at right, their own sur- 



face tensions keep them apart: 
the vinegar is drawn out and 
down into itself, and the oil is 
drawn out and do wn into itself. 

BREAK THE TENSION 
WITH AN EMULSIFIER 

To get oil and vinegar to start 
mingling, we need to lower the 
surface tension of one of the 
ingredients, making it "juicy" 



so it can run between the 
droplets of the other liquid. 

To do this, we need to in- 
troduce a third ingredient, 
called an emulsifier. Chemical 
emulsifiers are natural or 
man-made molecules with 
one end that dissolves in the 
oily substance and another 
end that dissolves in the 
watery substance. Examples 



Oil and vinegar will m 




Oil and vinegar won't willingly blend because their surface tensions keep 
them apart. Even when poured on top of each other, each liquid will draw 
into itself and resist blending. 
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of natural chemical emulsi- 
fiers are lecithin and phospho- 
lipids in egg yolks. 

If you look at the middle 
illustration below, you'll see 
that an emulsifier has been 
added to the vinegar. The 
"water" ends of the emulsifier 
have dissolved in the vinegar, 
and the "oil" ends are sticking 
out from the surface. This 
lowers the surface tension of 
the vinegar, so the vinegar is 
now "juicy" and able to run 
between the oil droplets. 

Emulsif iers also keep drop- 
lets of liquids from running 
together. These protruding 
emulsifier molecules not only 
affect surface tension, but they 
also coat the droplets of one 
liquid and act as separators to 
keep the droplets themselves 
from running together. You 
can see these separate drop- 
lets of oil surrounded by the 
"juicy" vinegar in the illustra- 
tion below right. Without an 
emulsifier, tiny droplets of a 
liquid run together to make 
larger ones, which run to- 
gether to make even larger 
ones, until they separate out of 
the potential emulsion. 

Emulsifiers that have larger 
pieces of molecules sticking 
out are more effective than 



those with very short protru- 
sions. Fine powders like dry 
mustard or paprika can "dust" 
oil droplets and help some- 
what in keeping them apart; 
these would be considered 
physical rather than chemical 
emulsifiers. Powders aren't 
nearly as effective as chemical 
emulsifiers, but large quanti- 



and keeping an emulsion, 
they're not the only tools. Two 
other factors are required. 

First, you need mechan- 
ical action to break the 
liquid with the stronger sur- 
face tension into tiny drop- 
lets. This is usually achieved 
with a blender, a food pro- 
cessor, or a whisk. 



EMULSIFIERS 

Ingredients containing chemical emulsifiers 

egg yolks 

milk 

cream 



butter 



Ingredients that work as physical emulsifiers 



dry mustard 



prepared mustard 



any finely ground herb or spice 



confectioners' sugar 



ties of powders can actually 
create a stable emulsion. Some 
poppy-seed dressings have so 
much confectioners' sugar, dry 
mustard, and paprika that 
they hold together without a 
chemical emulsifier. 

EMULSIFIERS NEED HELP: 
ACTION AND GOOD 
PROPORTIONS 

While emulsifiers are enor- 
mously important in making 



Second, you must have a 
sufficient quantity of the 
"juicy" liquid (the liquid with 
the lowered surface tension) 
that goes between the drops. 
Even when the droplets are 
coated with the emulsifier 
and bounce off each other, 
if there isn't enough liquid 
to go between the drops, 
they'll be forced together and 
won't form an emulsion. The 
recipes for mayonnaise and 



hollandaise that fail most 
often are the ones that don't 
have enough vinegar, lemon 
juice, or other watery liquid 
to go between the drops of oil 
or butter. 

Sometimes you'll start out 
with the right proportion of 
juicy liquid to make a good 
emulsion, but as the sauce is 
held warm in a pan with a 
lot of open surface area, the 
liquid evaporates to the point 
that the sauce separates — 
the oily molecules run back 
together again. Chefs' tricks 
to save such a sauce are to 
whisk in water, vinegar, or ice, 
anything to add back some 
watery liquid to allow enough 
to go between the drops. 

This same type of im- 
balance can occur when you 
add too much oil to a mayon- 
naise or a vinaigrette. It's fine 
when there is enough water- 
type liquid to run between 
the oil droplets, but at a cer- 
tain point, there won't be 
enough water to go between 
the fat. Separation — and dis- 
appointment — result. 

Shirley O. Corriher, a Fine 
Cooking contributingeditor, 
teaches food science and cooking 
classes across the country. ♦ 



with an emulsifier's help 




An emulsifier added to the vinegar makes it "juicy" by lowering its sur- 
face tension. The vinegar is now better able to flow around the droplets of 
oil, especially when the oil droplets have been broken up by whisking. 




Droplets of oil coated with an emulsifier can't run together easily 

because the emulsifier molecules act like separators. 
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An extraordinary collection of recipes and 
culinary lore from Italy's Emilia-Romagna region. 



Savoring the Soul 
of Italian Cooking 

Authentic lore and recipes for 
lasagne, risotto, and long- cooked 
ragus from four cooks who love Italy 



BY MAGGIE BLYTH KLEIN 



Though I like dim sum and 
corn fritters just fine, 
pasta, salami, risotto — almost 
anything Italian — is the food 
that's closest to my heart. 
When I travel to Italy, I never 
fail to be inspired by the rich 
artisanal traditions and the 
bountiful markets there. 
Tables overflowing with ripe 
tomatoes and baskets of leafy 
broccoli raab, wheels of hand- 
crafted cheeses, and plump 
sausages that hang from the 
stalls all speak of a strong 



culinary heritage and a deep 
appreciation of the earth and 
its offerings. 

When I'm back at home 
and I need a taste of Tuscan 
cooking or crave one of the 
deeply flavored ragus from 
Emilia-Romagna, there are a 
few cookbooks that I turn 
to again and again. Like an 
Italian grandmother in my 
kitchen, they've taught me 
how to make fresh pasta and 
what to do with a basketful of 
the first artichokes of spring. 

The Splendid Table, by 
Lynne Rossetto Kasper, oc- 
cupies the premier position 



,4 tour of the 
kitchens of Tuscany in the 
company of a knowledgeable and 
spirited guide. 



among my Italian cookbooks. 
This magnificent collection of 
recipes and culinary lore is a 
celebration of the Emilia- 
Romagna region of Italy, writ- 
ten by a woman who loves the 
area completely and abso- 
lutely. Though few Americans 
may know this region by 
name, many of the Italian 
foods we love best — Parmesan 
cheese, lasagne, risotto, and 
prosciutto — are in fact spe- 
cialties of Emilia-Romagna. 

Each recipe is prefaced 
with an excellent, utterly rel- 



Poor," is perhaps the 
V best. None of the more 
H than 50 pasta recipes are 
V commonplace. A few are 

■ both savory and sweet 

■ (pasta with fresh figs), 
B many are for long-cooked 

■ ragus with deep, rich, com- 

■ plex flavors, quite a few are 
F stuffed, some are simple (spa- 
ghetti with anchovies and 
melting onions), some are 
rustic, others are complex 
(tortellini pie) , and several are 
refined (parsley pasta with 
tomatoes and fresh peas). 

The chapter called "A 
Guide to Ingredients" gives 
particularly useful informa- 
tion about the important in- 
gredients of the region. Some 
of the essays here offer fresh 
insights into pantry staples — 
like flour and butter — that 
cooks often take for granted; 
others on cotechino sausage 
and porcini mushrooms, for 
example, cover foods that may 
not be so familiar to readers. 
Kasper devotes six pages to 
balsamic vinegar. Read them 
and soon this vinegar will 
become as essential to your 



David's recipe for Beans in the Oven is 
simplicity itself — a true peasant meal. 



evant word about its source 
or history and a usef ul "work- 
ing ahead" paragraph that 
helps to give the cook her 
bearings. 

As fine as all sections of 
The Splendid Table are, the 
chapter on pasta, called "Of 
Sacred Navels, Priest Stran- 
gles, and the Paradise of the 



pantry as the olive oil you 
added a decade ago. 

"Like the landscape," 
muses John Dore Meis in his 
introduction to A Taste of 
Tuscany, "archetypal Italian 
cooking is Tuscan." In his 
book, Meis, an American ex- 
patriate who has lived in Italy 
for nearly twenty years, pays 
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The Perfect Gourmet Gift! 
It's Uniquely Mississippi! 

d[ai.±ic datj-Li-ri 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this gourmet 
restaurant in the Mississippi Delta. 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 
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oui: 



Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 



A 200-year 
Tradition... 

Pure, Simple, Flavorful 

A full line of the freshest 
culinary herbs & teas 




Packaged in reusable 1/2 cup (3 1/8" x 2") tins. 

Introductory herb sampler: 

Basil, Dill, & Parsley: $8.99 + $3.00 s&h 

Introductory tea sampler: Lemon Balm, 
Camomile, & Spearmint: $8.99 + $3.00 s&h 

Order today, or send for a free brochure! 



Simply 
Shaker. 




P.O. Box 343, Pawling, NY 12564 



S U A L INSPIRATION IN THE KITCHEN 



Let's Get Cooking! 
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Markets of Provence 

A Culinary Tour of Southern Frame 

RUTIIANNE AND DIXON LONG 



The Beautiful Cookbook Series 

The South the Beautiful Cookbook 
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Scones, Muffins, and Tea Cakes 

Breakfast Breads and Teatime Spreads 

EDITED BY HEIDI CUSICK 




The Easy Entertaining Series 

Dips, Salsas, and Spreads 
edited by jane horn & judith dunham 

Finger Food 

edited by norman kolpas 

available at bookstores 

or call 1-800-331-3761 to order. 
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homage to that bit of 
earth, the food it pro- 
duces, and the artisans 
and cooks who inhabit it. 
Reading this joyous book 
is very much like touring 
Tuscany with a knowl- 
edgeable guide who stuffs 
your pockets with authen- 
tic recipes for the best dishes 
you've eaten along the way. 

The book is divided into 
chapters based on the seasons. 
All include essays on the spe- 
cialties of that particular time 
of year and cover such topics 
as honey, truffles, chestnuts, 
pecorino cheese, prosciutto, 
wine vinegar, and panforte. 

Our first trip is to an olive 
harvest and to the frantoio 
where the olives are crushed 
for their oil. Meis explains the 
process, then takes us to a 
local restaurant for the ritual 
of the fettunta, the eating of 




of Classic 
Cooking 



Ma rce 



Ua ****** 



An authoritative reference book 
for cooks in search of authentic 
Italian cuisine. 

the oiled bread that cele- 
brates the harvest. 

With the exception of 
a salad made from edible 
weeds, Meis's recipes use in- 
gredients that are now avail- 
able to many Americans. The 



recipes represent favorites of 
Meis's, and each is a delight. 
Typical of the types of recipes 
contained in this small gem 
of a book is Uova e Came 
Secca del Pontormo, a sort of 
scrambled-egg salad flavored 
with tangy greens and 
bacon, served warm for 
lunch or as a memorable 
first course. For those who 
can't imagine such a thing, 
there is a splendid, full- 
page color photograph, 
just one of many. 

What Julia Child did for 
French cooking in America in 
the 1960s, Marcella Hazan did 
for Italian in the 1970s. Since 
the publication of her books, 
The Classic kalian Cookbook 
and More Classic Italian Cook- 
ing, she has become a favorite 
of American cooks whose rep- 
ertoires are likely to contain 
many of Hazan's recipes. 



In 1 992, Hazan published a 
revised and combined edition 
of those two books, calling it 
Essentials of Classic Italian 
Cooking. In this combined 
edition, Hazan made improve- 
ments and adaptations of old 
favorites, removed the few 
recipes that no longer met her 
qualifications as "classic," and 
added new recipes as well. 

What a recipe book this 
is — over 400 well-conceived 
recipes, all reflecting Hazan's 
understanding of the essen- 
tial flavors of the ingredients. 
Many recipes are prefaced 
with historical notes, and in- 
clude information on ingredi- 
ents and instructions for 
working ahead. Essentials is 
well named. 

Of special note is Hazan's 
section on pasta. The instruc- 
tions here for making your own 
dough are clear, augmented by 



the first comprehensive cookbook devoted to 
the sophisticated and delicious food of the 
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color photos of 
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ONIONS! 




Hendrix Farms proudly presents this 
year's crop of Vidalia" Sweet Onions! 
Fresh from the field and hand selected, 
order your Vidalias* today and ask for 
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handsome, practical drawings. 
She even tells how to make 
your own rolling pin for pasta. 

Originally published in 
1 954 and last revised in 1 989, 
Italian Food, by Elizabeth 
David, was written at a time 
when most people in this 
country had only the vaguest 
notions (and prejudices) of 
what Italian cooking was all 
about. David, a literary and 
culinary scholar, spent a year 
in Italy researching the food 
and culinary customs of the 
country. The result was this 
marvelous cookbook that in- 
cludes hundreds of succinct, 
informal recipes written in a 
relaxed yet literate style. 

David is at once very 
English, as when she de- 
scribes the preparation of 
snails ("The cloth must be 
changed. . .or it will be smelly 
and dirty beyond endurance") 



and a real Italophile, as in her 
appreciation for Sardinian kid 
cooked over a wood fi re and 
then left to rest among aro- 
matic myrtle leaves. 




Succinct, infor- 
mal recipes that reflect an intuitive 
understanding of Italian cooking. 



The recipes here reflect 
David's intuitive understand- 
ing of Italy's cuisine. Her 
Salad of Raw Artichokes, for 
example, is at once obvious 
and unusual. Beans in the 
Oven is simplicity it- 
self — a true peasant 
meal. Her recipes for 
salt cod capture the 
soulful essence of the 
Mediterranean. And her 
respect for her reader as 
a cook is everywhere re- 
flected in the many abbre- 
viated recipes, such as 
lamb cutlets cooked with 
bay leaves, rosemary, garlic, 
pepper, white wine, and 
lemon, and served with 
dates stuffed with salted pis- 
tachios. Period. 

Although the American 
edition of David's classic 
cookbook is out of print, you 
can fi nd the British editionin 



used book shops, or you can 
order it from your book seller. 

PUBLISHING 
INFORMATION 

The Splendid Table, by Lynne 

Rossetto Kasper. Morrow, 

1992. $35, hardcover; 529 pp. 

ISBN 0-688-08963-1 . 
A Taste of Tuscany, by John Dore 

Meis. Abbeville Press, 1993. 

$27.50, hardcover, 1 60 pp. 
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The Essentials of Italian Cooking, 
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Maggie Blyth Klein, a co-owner 
ofOliveto Restaurant in Oak- 
land, California, is the author 
of The Feast of the Olive 
(Chronicle Books, 1994). ♦ 
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Tchelistcheff "Winemaker of the Year" award from 
Bon Appetit magazine. One taste of this classic 
Chardonnay and you'll understand why. 
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ChefsChoice 

The World's Best Knife Sharpener! 

"/ always use the right toot 
for the job. For sharpening 
knives, it's ChefsChoice ". 

"Never have my knives 
been so sharp, or edges 
lasted so long". 



INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED 
COOKBOOK AUTHOR & CRITIC 



The Professional Model 110 
puts an incredibly sharp edge 
along the entire blade, 
from lip lo bolster or handle, 
quickly and easily, 
without guesswork! 

For stores near you call 

(800) 342-3255 



EdgeCraTt Corporation 1989 (6t0| 26S-05OO 
Many EdgeCraM products include DuPoni TEFLON resin. 



Flavorings 




Fragile Tarragon Delivers a 

Bold Anise Flavor 

Use it to enliven omelets, fish, poultry, even desserts 



BY LYNN ALLEY 



Having grown up in 
meat-and-potatoes 
America, I was impressed by 
tarragon's exotic flavor when 
I tasted Tarragon Chicken 
for the first time. Since 
then, I've savored it in a wide 
range of dishes, from stews to 
salads, and even in sorbets. 
Tarragon's anise overtones, 
full flavor, and peppery after- 
bite are much more familiar 
to me now, but the power of 
this delicate yet assertive 
herb strikes me anew every 
time I taste it. 

THE BEST TARRAGON IS 
FRENCH AND FRESH 

Two varieties of fresh tarragon 
are available — French and 
Russian — but only French is 
desirable. When you buy tar- 
ragon at the grocery store, you 
can assume you're getting 
French; Russian tarragon is rel- 
atively flavorless and therefore 
not cultivated commercially. If 



ARTEMISIA 

DRACUNCULUS VAR. SATIVA 

The best test is taste, and French 
tarragon's is distinct. A cool, anise- 
like flavor and a peppery after bite 
will tell you it's the real thing. 

you're buying tarragon plants 
to grow in your garden, be- 
ware. At nurseries, Russian 
tarragon, with its larger, flesh- 
ier leaves, can be passed off (al- 
beit unwittingly) as French. 
French tarragon produces no 
seeds; it must be grown from 
cuttings, and this takes time. 
Russian tarragon produces 



seeds that can be propagated 
easily for quick sale. 

The fresh leaf offers the 
most color, fragrance, and 
flavor. Like so many herbs, 
tarragon is best fresh, 
since many of its more 
subtle flavors dissipate 
during the drying process. 
To judge the difference for 
yourself, make an omelet 
with commercially dried 
tarragon from the grocery 
store and one with 
fresh tarragon. The 
fresh herb will give a 
brighter appearance, more 
aroma, and more complex 
and delicious flavors. 

Tarragon belongs to 
the classic French blend 
called fines herbes, along 
with parsley, chervil, and 
chives. In France, the blend is 
always made from fresh 
herbs, never dried, and al- 
ways added to a dish at 
S V the last moment so 
that the flavor 
and aroma remain 
in the dish and in the herbs, 
rather than in the air. This is a 
good practice whenever you 
use fresh herbs. You can find 
dried fines herbes blends in the 
supermarket, but again, I find 
the dried version a little too 
close to dried grass clippings. 

Store carefully for better 
flavor. To keep tarragon for a 
day or two, roll it in damp 
paper towels, wrap it in plas- 
tic, and put it in the refrigera- 
tor. If you must keep it longer 
than that (and I don't recom- 
mend this: the longer you keep 
it, the less flavor you'll get), 



stick the tarragon in water as 
you would a bunch of flowers 
and refrigerate it. No moisture 
should remain on the leaves, 
as this accelerates spoilage. 

Go lightly with the knife, 
since tarragon's leaves are 
delicate and bruise easily. To 
properly chop them, pick the 
leaves off the stem, stack 
them, and give them just a 
few swipes of the knife. 

FRESH TARRAGON 
CAN STAND BY ITSELF 

I'm against pairing rules that 
stifle creativity, but as a general 
guideline, tarragon does not 
go well with other aggressive 
herbs, such as sage or rose- 
mary: it's best alone or with 
more delicate herbal partners. 

♦ Sprinkle tarragon leaves or 
tarragon vinegar on a first- 
course salad with orange 
slices — orange loves tarragon. 

♦ Toss whole leaves into 
garden greens. 

♦ Enliven a wild-mushroom 
saute and nearly any potato 
dish with tarragon. 

♦ Tarragon butter is a great 
mate for almost any white fish, 
as well as for chops and steaks. 

♦ Lamb stew is delicious when 
spiked with tarragon. 

♦ Fix iced tea with fresh tar- 
ragon, mint, and basil. 

♦ I love tarragon in desserts. 
Try a tarragon-rhubarb or 
tarragon-orange sorbet. 

Lynn Alley wrote Lost Arts 
(Ten Speed Press, 1995), a 
cook's guide to making fresh 
ingredients. She's at work on 
a Lost Arts herbmanual. ♦ 
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Secrets to a Memorable Dinner Party... 



Instead of serving the usual beef, pork, or poultry, impress your family, friends, 
and business associates with healthy and elegant game meats. Discover Game 
Sales International and feast on the finest venison, buffalo, pheasant, and exotic 
meats — all chemical-free with only a fraction of the fat and calories! Game Sales 
also carries an extensive line of specialty products from brats and sausages to wild 
mushrooms, sun-dried berries, and rare seasonings. After 1 4 years, Game Sales is 
still the best kept secret to quick and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine. Call 
your friends at Games Sales today for a FREE brochure and price list! 
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GAME SALES 




800-729-209 
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Eden. 

ORGANIC 

PASTA 

No Salt Added ■> Low in Fat 




Pasta~Ragout 

1 package any EDEN Ribbon Pasta 

2 tablespoons EDEN Olive Oil 
1 medium onion, chopped 

2'3 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 teaspoon dried rosemary, chopped 

1 green or yellow pepper, chopped 
y 2 pound mushrooms, sliced 

2 medium zucchini, chopped 
1 tablespoon dried basil 

l'14.5oz. can EDEN Diced Tomatoes 
l'15oz. can EDEN Crushed Tomatoes 
1/2 cup EDEN Mirin 
LIMA sea salt, to taste 

Cook pasta according to package 
directions; set aside. Heat oil, saute 
onion, garlic and rosemary for 3 minutes. 
Add green pepper, mushrooms, zucchini, 
and saute 3 more minutes. Add basil, 
diced tomatoes, crushed tomatoes, mirin, 
and simmer 5 minutes. Salt to taste and 
serve over pasta. 

FREE OFFER 

Please write or call 
for Eden Pasta 
Recipes, featuring 
our 23 unique 
shapes & flavors. 
800 248-0320 





Eden Foods, Inc. • 701 Tccumsth Road 
Clinton. Michigan 49236 

Eden* brand ' 

The Finest Quality Natural Food 

© 1946 Edtn Foodi. iiu 
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reate meals that leave lasting impresssions 
with MasterCook . Discover the best-selling 
multimedia cookbook f illed with over 
1600 appetizing recipes, from traditional 
favorites to exotic international delights. 



"The best software for cooks." 

Bon Appt'lil Magazine 

"The best recipe software... comes 
from Sierra On-Line's MasterCook." 



SIERRA 



Call 1-800-757-7707 

to order, see your local retailer or visit 
our web site at http://www.sierra.com 

©1996 Sierra On-Line, [nc. All rights reserved. 




Free Loaf Introductory Offer 



$15.95 (pltuf $8.00 shipping.) 
Slnpped oid the day you call, 
second day air-US, eJ Canada. 



PO VITICA 

Family-owned for over a decade 

7775 QuLvira, Lene+xa, Kamad 66216 



800-634-1002 

MCfVua, Discover eJ AmXpre<M 
Visit us on-line.~www.povitica.com 



to perfection. Our special 
Povitica k literally pacfod with 
fresh ingredient.' like cream 
che&ie or chopped walnuts 
(overa pound). Iniact,each 
Povitica aviffkm full tu'o-tm^- 
a-half pounds'. Stock up, it 
freest perfectly, jo you can 
almiys have some on ham) for 
brunch, snacks, tr parties! ' f 



fine 

Cooking 

New ideas... 
tested methods... 
great advice! 

Now you can cook with confidence. 
All the great cooking you ever 
wanted is yours in Fine Cooking 
magazine, the new food and 
cooking authority for people who 
love to cook. 

• Discover new foods, ingredients, 
recipes and processes from every 
region of the country. 

• Prepare memorable menus from 
sensational soups to delicious 
desserts. 

• Get practical advice, inspirational 
ideas and time-saving tips. 

• Use simple, step-by-step methods 
to bake, fry, steam, smoke and 
even brew. 

• Plus. . .full-color photos and 
illustrations show you exactly how 
it's done. 

To order, use the coupon 
below or call toll free, 
1-800-888-8286 and ask 
for operator 159. 



Risk-Free Offer 

1 year (6 issues) only $26 (Outside the u.s. $32, 

GST included). 

If at any time you aren't satisfied with 
Fine Cooking, we'll gladly refund your 
money in full. 101995 



□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ MC Dvisa DAmEx □ Discover 

□ Please bill me. 

CARD NO. 

EXP. DATE INITIALS 

Send to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 South Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 



LI Please do not make 
my name available to 
other companies. 
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10-Month Professional Chef Program 



o 



ur program features a contemporary challenging curriculum, 
small class sizes, and flexible scheduling for working adults. 



• Hands-On Culinary Training 
■ January and September 
Admissions 




■ Licensed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Accredited by the ACCSCT 

Also Offered: 

Continuing Education Courses 
Culinary Excursions to Europe 

2020 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
CALL FOR A CATALOG (617) 354-3836 



fine 

Cooking 

SUBSCRIBER LIST SERVICE 

Occasionally, we make our subscriber list available to companies 
whose products we think might be of some interest to you. If you 
prefer not to receive this mail, just send a note with your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 

Subscriber Service Department 

The Taunton Press, P.O. Box 5506, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



Professional 




Training 

■ Small Classes 

• Hands-on Curriculum 

• Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 

&ottsdale 
Culinary 
Institute 




CALL 
(602) 990-3773 
(800) 848-2433 
Scottsdale, Arizona 





Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 

SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in 
gold, each case holds up to ten issues of 
Fine Cooking, and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for 
$24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add $1.50/caseforp&h. 
Outside the continental U.S., including AK and 
HI, add $3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales tax. Send your order 
and payment to the address below, or call toll 
free, 1 -800-825-6690, and use your credit card 
(minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes please) 
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Calendar 



Send event announcements 
to Calendar, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Include 
dates, a complete address, 
and the phone number to 
call for more information. 
Listings are free, but 
restricted to events of 
direct interest to cooks. 
The deadline for entries in 
the October/November 
issue is July 1. 



ARKANSAS 

40th Annual Bradley County Pink 
Tomato Festival — June 13-15, Court 
Square, Warren. Call 501/226-5225. 

CALIFORNIA 

KQED International Beer and Food 
Festival — June 29, San Francisco 
Concourse, San Francisco. Call 
415/553-2337. 

9th Annual French Festival — July 
13-14, Oak Park, Santa Barbara. A 
celebration of French cuisine and cul- 
ture. Call 805/564-PARIS. 

Sonoma's Salute to the Arts: An In- 
dulgence in Fine Food, Fine Wine & 
Fine Art — July 20-21, Sonoma Plaza, 
Sonoma. Sample fine wines with cui- 
sine fresh from Sonoma County's farms 
and sea, wander through fine art ex- 
hibits, enjoy open a irperformances, and 
meet local authors. Call 707/938-1 133. 

Small Brewers Festival of Califor- 
nia — July 26-28, downtown Moun- 
tain View. Event featuring more than 
40 microbrewers from California and 
more than 150 different beers. Call Pat 
Figueroa at 415/965-4783. 

18th Annual Gilroy Garlic Festi- 
val—July 26-28, Christmas Hill Park, 
Gilroy. Call 408/842-1625. 

Cuisines of California's Central 
Coast — July 30 through August 4, 
Santa Barbara. Seminar featuring the 
fresh produce, wines, and cooking of 
California's central coast. Sponsored 
by The Smithsonian Institution and 
The American Institute of Wine and 
Food. Call 202/357-4700. 

COLORADO 

1 4th Annual Food & Wine Maga- 
zine Classic at Aspen — June 14-16. 
Call 800/494-6396. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Heublein Grand Chefs Festi- 
val — May 29 through June 9, Greater 
Hartford area restaurants. Cookbook 
authors and celebrity chefs collaborate 
on a menu with Hartford area restau- 
rants. Call 860/525-8200. 

FLORIDA 

The Palm Beach Food & Wine Festi- 
val '96— July 18-21, The Colony Ho- 
tel, Palm Beach. Featuring the cuisine 
of Chef Jean Louis Palladin, Chef 
Michel Richard, and Chef Francesco 
Ricci; a Grand Tasting of 300 different 
wines; ultrapremium cigars; fine ports 
and cognac; plus cooking demonstra- 
tions by top chefs. Call 800/604-CHEF 
(2433). 

HAWAII 

7th Annual Cuisines of the Sun — 
July 20-24, Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and 
Bungalows, Big Island. Celebrity chefs 
from around the country get together 
to prepare their award-winning cuisine 
with the theme "Made in the Amer- 
icas: A North-South Salute to Sum- 
mer." Call 800/367-2323. 



ILLINOIS 

Cuisine '96 — June 7, Galleria Mar- 
chetti, Chicago. Sumptuous dinner 
prepared by several leading Chicago 
chefs, accompanied by a wine tasting 
and live jazz. Call 847/866-1344. 

KANSAS 

Beefiesta — July 26-27, Scott City. Cel- 
ebration of the beef industry in Scott 
County. The event starts with a free 
beef barbecue on July 26 at the Scott 
County Fairgrounds and concludes 
with free beef tasting booths on July 27 
at City Park. Call 3 16/872-3525. 

LOUISIANA 

5th Annual New Orleans Wine & 
Food Experience — July 25-28, The 
Fairmont Hotel, New Orleans. For in- 
formation, call 504/5 29- WINE. 




MAINE 

49th Annual 
Maine Lobster 
Festival — Au- 
gust 1-4, Harbor 
Park, Rockland. Cele- 
brate Maine's maritime heritage 
and its most famous catch. Events 
range from the coronation of the 
sea goddess to the lobster crate 
race, and thousands of pounds of 
fresh Maine lobster will be served. 
For a festival brochure and an area 
guide, call 800/LOB-CLAW 



MARYLAND 

48th Annual Delmarva Chicken 
Festival — June 14-16, Wicomico 
Civic Center, Salisbury. Featuring the 
Delmarva chicken cooking contest, 
with 20 finalists competing for best 
chicken dish. Call 302/856-903 7. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Diner-Rama '96 — June 2 1-24, John- 
son & Wales Inn, Seekonk. A conven- 
tion for diner enthusiasts hosted by 
The American Diner Museum. Two 
days of bus tours, viewing and eating 
in regional diners, lectures, slide shows 
and panel discussions on diner history 
and restoration, plus the sale of diner 
memorabilia. Includes a day of sym- 
posia on diner marketing and manage- 
ment. Call 401/461-7932. 

MICHIGAN 

National Asparagus Festival — June 
7-9, downtown Shelby. Call Kathy Wal- 
ickiorjoy Hamilton at 616/873-2129. 

Culinary Classic — June 22, Oakland 
Community College, Orchard Ridge 
Campus, Farmington Hills. Food prep- 
aration and wine pairing seminars by 



nationally acclaimed chefs, grand tast- 
ing by 60 top area restaurants, plus a 
silent auction. Call 8 1 0/47 1 -6340. 

National Cherry Festival — July 6-13, 
Open Space, Traverse City. Call 616/ 
947-4230; e-mail: NCF@traverse.com. 

OREGON 

10th Annual Oregon Brewers Festi- 
val — July 26-28, Waterfront Park, 
Portland. Beer samples from 60 micro- 
breweries in the U.S. and Canada, plus 
exhibits of beer-making equipment 
and supplies. Call 503/778-59 1 7. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

4th Pennsylvania Dutch Food Festi- 
val — June 20-22, Lancaster County. 
Sample traditional Pennsylvania 
Dutch foods madefrom recipes passed 
down from 1 7th and 18th century Ger- 
man, Amish, and Mennonite settlers. 
For a brochure, call 800/723-8824, ext. 
2425. 

RHODE ISLAND 

15th Annual Schweppes Great 
Chowder Cook-Off — June 1, New- 
port Yachting Center, Newport. Over 
25 restaurants compete for the title of 

Best Chowder in New England. Call 

Lynda Tobin at 401/846-1600, ext. 

290. 

Taste of Block Island Seafood Fes- 
tival — June 22, Harbor Baptist 
Church, Block Island. Call 800/383- 
2474 or 401/466-2982. 

TEXAS 

American Culinary Federation Na- 
tional Convention — July 13-16, Mar- 
riott Rivercenter, San Antonio. Call 
904/824-4468. 

26th Annual Black-Eyed Pea Jam- 
boree — July 20-21, Central Park, 
Athens. Black-eyed pea cooking con- 
tests for adults and children; pea eat- 
ing, pea popping, and pea shelling con- 
tests; and more. Call 800/755-7878. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia Wineries Festival — June 
1-2, Great Meadow Field Events Cen- 
ter, The Plains. Call 800/277-CORK. 

Pork, Peanut & Pine Festival — July 
20-2 1 , Chippokes State Park, Surry. A 
celebration of the three most impor- 
tant cash crops in the area, with many 
food booths featuring pork and 
peanuts. Call 804/294-3625. 

WASHINGTON 

Early Summer Harvest Marketplace 
& Dinner — June 8, Edmonds Com- 
munity College, Edmonds. Educational 
event featuring the season's bounty. 
Meet area farmers and food suppliers 
during a "Marketplace" reception, fol- 
lowed by a four-course winedinnerpre- 
pared by Chef Walter Bronowitz and 
the students of the college's culinary 
program. Sponsored by the Pacific 
Northwest chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Wine and Food. Call Norma 
Rosenthal at 206/236-6108. 
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Cook's Market 




COUNTRY MEMS 



Our HAMS, TURKEYS, PORK CHOPS and BACONS 
are APPLE-CURED™ and lightly smoked 
for full, rich OLD COUNTRY FLAVOR 

50% less salt (160 mg/oz) and no sugar added 

Great for gifts! 

Forfurther information ortoorder 

Call 1-800-555-0480 




Bobby Pope 



Call tor Booby Pope » Mom » little catalog ol down 
home goodness: Scrumptious, moist Pound Cakm 
& Organic Cofteei. Original, inexpensive, yummy 
fc gift ideas. We love making new friends and 
customers, so please call now! 



1-800-809-0657 



Handcrafted Cutlery 

Unsurpassed Quality! 
Straight Carbon Steel 



Simply the Best! 

"Atlas" Table Mills 
from Greece 

• Available in many siz.es 
and finishes 

• Undoubtedly the most 
efficient and durable in 
the world 

• Obtainable at fine 
kitchenware and 
gourmet stores 



Pepper Mill Imports 

P.O. Box 775, Carmel, California 93921 
Phone (408) 625-9348 Fax (408) 625-4353 



"Best on the Planet!" 





lifetime Guarentee $75.00 - S250.00 

Bladesmith's Inc. 



1028 1st. Ave. S. Seattle WA 98134 
S 



(206) 623-1088 



BUY OVER 40 GOURMET 
DESSERT MIXES FACTORY DIRECT 



Italian Dessert Lovers Special 

5 bags Tiramisu Mix, 5 doz. Italian imported ladyfingers, 
Plus Espresso Coffee 5x8 servings. All for only $29.95 + s/h 



5 



CALL 800-497-9477 8am-9pm PT 



Swissco Foods 2025 Park Ave., Suite 4 • Redlands, CA 92373 
We ship to 48 states for only $4.50. 
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H GOIJKMET CLUB 

Discover award-winning gourmet 

foods at low prices sent directly 
to you. Join our club of satisfied 
customers who eat great food for 
less. Call for color catalog: 
1-800-576-3548 

or write: 

330-E. N. Stonestreet Avenue 
Rockville, MD 20850 



CHEF DIRECT *=«f < 

800-497-2433K WS" 



e,;BRON'MANDOLINE 

Direct from France. All 
stainless steel, 38 blade, 
gourmet vegetable slicer & 
cutter. Protective guard 
included. 

S139. 95 
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GENUINE 'GOBEL" BOUILLON STRAINER 
■^r^T SWISS TYPE 

Direct from France. Heavy Duty 
T^^jttfr' Af\ QC reinforced bar protects »*lra 



■ fine plated mesh strainer. 



SXM+ 




Savings of 
10 -40% off. 



HwOKftColection 

Professional Cookware, Cutlery, and Men Accessories At Discounted Prices! 

Call foryour free catalogue of savings. 1-800-590-CHEF (2433) 
http://www.netnjnrwr.net/~chefcoll 
or email at: chefcoll9netriJnner.net 



GARNISHING 



Seven i.HilslJjniJmj2 bonks on IihhJ ^umKlm^ 
with \icp b\ \icp cultir illusimtiiKts i>t apple. 
I^Sl me. km and vegetable ere jl ions plus vkk-if* i^ih 

Shoppent Delight 
459 N. Birch St, Dep. FC 
Manicmv. I LAW HI HI V<tfh-7IHt 



Spring 

CATALOG 




$3.00 



DEAN & DELUCA 

Purveyors of Fine Food and Kitchenware 

560 Broadway NY, NY 10012 

1-800-221-7714 
httpy/www.dean-deluca.com 



Secret New Seasoning Blend. 
Excellent for pork, chicken, , 
ribs, BBQ, and more l 9.99 

Lim ited offer: Not Sold in Stores 

Stephen's Seasons 

Dept. FC67 P.O. Box 7526, Abilene, Texas 79608-7526 

Information: 1-800-884-5270 
Mention tNs ad for $1 off. 




Old Fashioned Slow Pit Cooking! 

Hnd-fj tM Mt tf Ik Alt mill i uletiw CuuttR' 



Vk C0WLEAT COOKER™ is 

• Handmade-To-Order 
from Stainless Steel 

• Plantation Crown 
Teak Lep I Surfaces. 

• Cas i Electric 
Models Available 

Prapene lank not included. 
Cookers are fuiry assembled 
and shipped with all 
accessories on a pallet by 
motor freight line. 
Shipping charges are collect 
on receipt 



/ /rV life against rust and burn-out. 




TO ORDER THE COMPIEAT COOKER'" CALL 1-800-889-9237 

VISA AND MASTER CATS) ACCEPTED ACQ* JUTS ARE HOI BILLED UNTII SHIFWfNT. AUOW4T06 WEEKS TOR MLNERY 



FINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 

^5 EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 

Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 0Z. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

Dept: FC, 1231 Madison Hill Rd., 
Rahway NJ 07065 • (908) 382-3010 



Custom 



Cookbooks 



•Low 100 Book 
Minimum Order 

• Durable Plastic Comb/ 
Wire Spiral Binding 

• High Quality Printing 

• Terrific Prices 

• Giwi W Djh Tnrns 

• Cher20Y«rt 
Experience 

FREE 

KIT BOOK! 

1-800-383-1679 
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Cook's Market 



F] 

V 



FILIPPO IMPORTS 

£>&>£ £tfi • Conflations 

Free Brochure 
1-800-295-9521 (518)827-9521 
RD 1 Box 347, Middleburgh, NY 12122 




"Chesapeake Bay Country's" finest seafood: 

gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab quiche, 

crab soup and other handmade seafood 
products. Write or place your order by phone. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY GOURMET 

P.O. Box 456 
Chester, MD 21 619 

Viso and MasterCard accepted • 1 -800-432-CRAB 



Publish 
Your 

Cookbook 

i • Family 
wStt** * Church/School 
^Jj* • Organizations 



200 minimum order 



For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621 , ext 9706 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 E. Hwy30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



! Learn COOKING AT HOME 

* Leamto prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fiuit, 
| desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 

pes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

• BROCHURE describes opportunities. No salesmen. 
Write or call today! 1 BOO 326 9221 

I Lifetime Career Schools, dept. FT 0866 accmm 
l^/Of Harrison St., ArchOalH. PA 18403 7Z5SR a Training cou 




EakthStone 



WOOD-FIRE CWENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 



800-840-4915 

1233 No . Highland Ave.. Los Angeles. C A 90038 



Phillips 

Exotic Mushdooms & Accissobies 



Own K OUR I Hi Ml EXOTIC MIS II ROOMS 



( RIMINI " 
" SHIITAKE •• 
•■ OYSTER ■ 
" PORTABELLA " 

Fo> MURE INIORMATION fic TO 

receive voLti FREE Direct Mail Catalog 
CALL l-JHHJ-AlI-HJMil (I -800-24 J-H644) 

OK WHITE TO: 
••i" **» Bjlntiuxf Kikf Krrnim Vqiuif . Pa |-<MH 



At last - creative packaging 
that does justice to your gifts offood 




RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES - SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



FORTIWA'S SAUSAGE CO. 

ALL XATIUAL . . . XO MTRATES:: 
DRY (WED ITALIAN SAISAI.I*. 

"America's Best" - L.A. Times 1992 



Fine Cooking All .\atural Sampler 
1 stick Ahhriizc. 1 stick Extra l^caii Peppcroni, 
S sticks of our Best SOUPY™ (sweet & hot) . . . 
item #iV!i«M» . . . #JJ7.50 Include S*H 



Home Of The Nationally 
Famous Soupy™ (Sopprcsaia) 

natural & extra lean!! Comes in sweet, 
mildly hot, hot, extra licit & new nuclear hot!!! 

Gift Baskets & Italian Food Specialties 
To order or for FRLE Catalog call 

l-800-*2-SOrPT (427-6879) 

07n Greenville Ave., Dept. Ft, Greenville RI 02828 



For a free catalog, please call or write Embellishments: 
Post Office Box 1506 
Cleveland, Mississippi 38732 

1 800 600 6885 



Mushroom Terrarium 



SMTAKE, PORTABELLA, OYSTER & REISHI 

Grow Gourmet 
mushrooms 
AT HOME!!! 

GUARANTEED 

100% Organic 

$13.95 plus 
$4.95 shipping & handling 

lb Order orfora Free Brochure Call 

1-800-299-1352 



Fungus Foods, Inc 

P.O. BOX 6035 
St Louis. MO 63139 



Tea Imports 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 -ftAA-'Hi-j.'tf 7 =«„S, 

J. OUV mJ^TOJm I garden-fresh, loose tea 

P.O. BOX 159-F* UPTON, MA 01 568 



SMITH CUTLERf 

Distinclive knives for discriminating 
professionals and gourmets 




Hand made 
Perfectly balanced 
Exotic wood handles 
Dendritic Damascus stainless steel 

Find out how good a knife can be! 

Call for brochure and pricing 

I-800-49KNIFE 

^ Escondido, California ^ 



Kelly & Sons 

Gourmet Braided 

Shallots 

3 lb. Braid 
$9-95 

5 lb. Braid 
$14.95 

plus S&H 

To order and for a free brochure call 

1-800-496-3363 
Kelly & Sons 

R.R. #8 Box 3610, State Road 176, Oswego, NY 13126 




Taste the Southwest! 

Gourmet chile peppers: Roasted & Individually 
Quick-Frozen. The ideal gift for your spicy friends. 
All grower-direct to you! Shipped UPS nationwide. 

CHILE LA ISIA 

Chile La Isla, P.O. Box 1379, Fabens, Texas 79838 
(800) 895-4603 



Ht 



TI" 11 

Jamison Farm 

|ohn & Sukey Jamison 
171 Jamison Lane 
Latrobe, PA 15650 
1-800-237-5262 

"The 8est Lamb in America!" TASTE THE 

DIFFERENCE! To enjoy packages of legs, chops, 
racks, shanks, homemade stews or sauces, call 
for a free brochure. Raised and shipped directly 
from our farm. Sample our Grill Package for the 
summer season. 1 leg, 2 lbs. kebab meat, 2 lbs. 
ground lamb. $75.00 + $9.00 s/h, VISA/MC 
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FINE COOKING 





NATURALLY-AGED 




STEAKS 






"Melt-In-Your-Mouth" 




Tender 




Special Gift Sampler 




Off pi- 


2 ( 12 oz) Striploin Steaks & 2 (6 oz.) File! Mignons 


For Just $49.00 (plus S/H) 


Terrific On Your Table Or As A Gift. 


USDA Inspected, Boneless, Hand-Trimmed. 


MC/VISA Call 1-800-871-6328. 


Free Catalog/Discounts Available 



LOOKING FOR A 
COOKING SCHOOL? 



New Eighth Edition • 338 Pages 

You'll find it In this 
comprehensive resource to 
over 800 career and vacation 
programs worldwide. 



1996 

Tto 
Gu 
Cooking 
Sch<x)Ls 




Recommended by 
Bon Appeiit, Gourmet, 
Hie New York limes, 
Fine Cooking 

Jusi $22.95 ppd. 

ShawGuides 

Box 1295-HC, NY, NY 10023 
Credit Cards call: 
(800) 247-6553 or 
fix (4191 281-6883 
\mv.slla\vgiiides.coni 



Did your fork run away 
with a spoon?™ 

We match 
STERLING SILVER 
SILVERPLATE 
STAINLESS 

call or write for a FREE 
price list of your pattern 

WILMA SAXTON, INC. 

37 Clementon Rd., Box 395 
Berlin, NJ 08009 




609-767-8640 FAX 609-768-7795 
Mon. - Fri. 10AM - 6PM E.S.T. 



MAIL & PHONE ORDERS WELCOME 

Hagerty Silver Products 

BUY N.J. RESIDENTS ADD 6% SALES TAX. SELL 




VaeMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $499 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 
*- Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierowavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the l ! SA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
Jgg call l-H00-82l-7H49,ext. 14 £ 

Phone (i 16-472-8622 • Fax S16-472-0S2(* S499 + S/H 



BRINC; A LITTLE BIT OF ITALY 
INTO YOt'R HOME 



Reggiano Parmigiano - Aged over3 yrs. 8.991b. 
❖ 

Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 

21.99 gal. 

Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
E-Mail: HTrP:/AVW.IDC.Net/Teitel 



I z 



E E B E R 



Old Cookery, Food & Wine 
Books 




Catalogue on Request 

10 The Plantation, LondonSE3 CAB, UK 
Tel 44 181 852 7807 Fax 441813184675 



Gourmet Seasoned Chicken Sausage 

All natural, low-fat, fully cooked. 

Chicken with sun-dried 
tomatoes & basil 
• Chicken with spinach, 
garlic & fennel 
7 other healthy, unique 
and exciting varieties. 
All shipped factory direct. Free brochure. 

1-800-332-8935 




s/g" Allison Kyle Lcopdd. 1 ^^ 




- INSPIRED BY HISTORIC 19TH CENTURY 

RECIPES & DESIGNS - 
THE EXCLUSIVE SOURCE FOR GOURMET FOODS AND 
HOME/TABLETOP ACCESSORIES FROM THE ROMANTIC ERA 

Catalog $2.00. Write or call: 
THE VICTORIAN CUPBOARD Catalog 
P.O. Box 1852, Old Chelsea Station, NY 10113 
1-800-653-8033 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD3 Box I8O-6166 
Montpelier,\T05602 • 802-223-3620 




Cook's Market 

Phenomenal 
Line Up 

Phloyd's line up includes: 

Bar-B-Que Sauce, Marinade, 
Dry Rub, Italian Mustard, 
Pepper Mustard and Pizza 
Dust. Phamous Phloyd's 
phoods are sure to 
become your phavoritesl 

Personalized gift 
packs for all occasions! 

Phamous Phloyd £ 

(303)757-3285 
(800)497-3281 



2998 South Steele St., Denver, CO 802 1 




f 



RECIPE ORGANIZER SOFTWARE 

'The Home Cookbook' 
No more SEARCHING for your favorite recipes. 
(Windows 95, 3.1, 0S2/Win). $25 

MNS Software, P.O. Box 7199, 
laguna Niguel, CA 92607-7199 • Phone/Fax (714) 240-7429 
Email: glanis@ix.netcom.com 




Gourmet Chandlers 



We offer one of the most extensive selections 
of traditional British foods & cheeses in the U.S. 

I 'hone ItilW-HtiH-NUSlI or F« ji.ur order to 
& il will lie on It's «■■) lu inu via LPS. 

V i-.il our charmiaf New Knglund waside 
> ill .... & C irca IftVtl shoppr & trunmni. 

Slop In, mil or write for a r'RKr! ftiiuhigijc 



45 Wall Slrvet, M.ulis.,11 CI IKU43 
Tel: 1203) 245^1521 ■ Fax <2<Jli 245 U 
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The Wiisthof-Trident 
GRAND PRIX 6" Cook's 
$» $46.50 

plusSSH j^^ff 





Hff cjLitog 
tnrmtiltir irJrrnm drf 
hnr tulintry tooJi 

fri, f.tMnV (*H n 



(800) 859-6994, dept. nui 
Professional Cutlery Dirwl 




AKMEINO 
COFFEE 

roasters 

LTD 



Discover small-batch 
roasted quality. We 
specialize in rare and 
exotic coffees from 
50+ estates around 
the world that we 
roast and ship daily. 
Free shipping is 
provided when you 
register as an 
Armeno Express 
customer and order 
2 lbs. or more of 
coffee each month. 

Call today for your 
FREE catalog. 

1-800-ARMENO-1 
(1-800-276-3661) 



2 



75 OTIS STREET • NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 
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Cook's Market 



CHAUDIER. 
Professional Cookware. 



P - 

f 



n »tir i rtiUuiinu 

hrntugUjul (H<; ■■ ■•I I Su» 
i*uUI4« iu the homr thrf 

lilinn.li tHHH l'fulri«M«rtjl 




800-859-699-1 

ional C llllctl 1 Jircti 



The Bitchin' Kitchen Glove 
Professional Quality at Home! 

Innovative Kevlar weave is cut 
resistant! Liquid and heat barriers 
protect you against burns! 
Unique 5 finger design gives you 
total control from the oven to the 
cutting board! 
Save $5 - Only $14.95 delivered! 
Money Back Guarantee! 

Call 888-GO-ASTOR to order! 
1-888-462-7867 (9-5 EST) 



Astor Corp. - Norwood, MA 



A 



Direct From Italy... 




ToY»u. From imported Italian tomatoes with basil 
to fine Italian pastas. All shipped directly to your door! 
Get the real taste of Italy at home. Gift packages available. 

FREE CATALOG of imported Italian products, call: 

1-800-EAT PASTA 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious chefs. 




Professional Home Kitchen* 

i,. mori miiirm.HHin . i 3U Ml ■">"(!-( Mil 



Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/word, minimum 15 
wards. Payment must accompany order. Frequency 
rates available. I -800-926-8776, ext. 543, or Fine 
Cooking Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Aug/Sep deadline is May 22, 1 996. 

KITCHENWARE/COOKWARE 

SPAETZLE MAKERS: Delicious dumplings in 
minutes. Send $19.95 + $3.50 s/h to CLEVELAND 
RESTAURANT PRODUCTS, 5245 Ridge Rd., 
Parma, Ohio 44129. Tel. 1-216-35 1- 1 1 50. 
Visa/MC/Discover. 

PRO CHEF MAPLE CUTTING BOARDS. 

Awarded a GOLD MEDAL by Chefs in America. 
Many sizes and styles, along with butcher blocks 
and work tables. Sendfor catalog: JOHN BOOS ck 
CO., 315 S. First St., Effingham, IL 62401. 

FATSOFF SOUP SCOUR Totally new, best fat 
skimmer ever. GUARANTEED. Remove calorie- 
packed artery-clogging fat in seconds. $13. plus 
s&h. 1-800-927-5356. 

IMPORTED GERMANY'S FINEST COOK- 
WARE ck flatware. Buy direct cksave 75%. Cata- 
log 1-800-426-2168. Unbeatable prices. Free stor- 
age case and cookbook. Mention FC696. 

BARBEQUE WOOD 

SEATTLE STYLE GOURMET BARBECUE 
WOOD. Taste the flavor of the Northwest. 2 lbs. 

$7.95 + S/H. 1-800-960-2473. 

GIFTS 

FABRIC WINE GIFT BAG - Bottom pleat, bow 
tie, $4.00 plus S/H, Samples BAG-IT! Mirror Lake, 
NH 03853-0078. 

NEWSLETTERS 

BUDGET FRIENDLY WINES:bi-monthly 
newsletter featuring tidbits and great wine bargains 
reviews. Sample issue. BFWC, POB 65212, Balti- 
more, MD 21209. 

COOKBOOKS 

COOK'SBOOKS Select, great books for great 
cooks. For a free 32-page annotated catalog write: 
COOK'SBOOKS, PO Box 48 1 , Lebanon, N H 
03766. Call 1-800-874-0872. 



CATALOGS 



EPICURE'S PALETTE. Gifts and supplies for the 
home chef. Free catalog: E&.J ENTERPRISES, 
Dept. FC, 3007 NW 63rd St., Seattle, WA 98 107. 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

ADMIT IT! You want the best. CERTIFIED OR- 
GANIC CHILE products for discerning cooks. Pow- 
ders, pods, salsa/rice/bean mixes and herbs. FREE 
brochure. HOMESPICE CHILE & HERB CO. 
1-800-300-3849, tel/fax 415-364-4910. 

COOK WITH ESPRESSO!!! Freeze-dried Arabi- 
ca bean powder, strong, dark concentrate. 2 oz. 
package plus over 20 dessert and beverage recipes 
included. Send $5.00 to: BELLA CAFE, 
7I8N. 25th St, Springfield, OR 97477 

ITALIAN & SEAFOOD. Imported Gourmet 
Italian foods at wholesale prices. Seafood, Cook- 
books, Cookware, Software, Gift Baskets, and more. 
Call for your free catalog. 1 -800-EATPASTA. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your food- 
related small business. Grants/loans to $800,000.00. 
Free recorded message: (707) 448-0270. (FY8) 

CHINA, CRYSTAL, FLATWARE 

SET YOUR TABLE. ™ Directory of Discontin- 
ued Tableware. $7.00 check,/MO: RANTA PUB- 
LISHING, POB 22208, Lincoln, NE 68542-2208. 

RECIPE SOFTWARE 

THE RECIPE BOOK. The easiest Macintosh 
recipe software! Includes: Shopping lists, Conver- 
sions, Menus, Search, On-line help. Only $29.95 
plus $3.50 S&H. AMERICAN PIE SOFTWARE 
INC., 3417 NW Bridge Rd, Woodland, WA 98674, 
360-263-3328. 

RECIPES 

CHEF RHEDEN'S CAFE CUISINE COL- 
LECTION: 21 easy, original entree to bever- 
age recipes. Send $9.95: PRE., PO Box 462, 
Rhinebeck, NY 12572. 

DELICIOUS CAJUN COOKING. Easy to follow 
recipes from real Cajun Chef! Send stamped enve- 
lope with $5.00 to CAJUN, 309C East Saltier St, 
Lake Charles, LA 7060 1 . 
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Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Turkish Bread & Olive Salad 34 

APPETIZERS 

Vegetable & Tomato 
Mousse Terrine 65 

DESSERTS, CAKES 
& PASTRY 

Cinnamon-Cornbread Cobbler 

with Blueberries 41 
Coconut Meringues 72 
Nougat Glace 60 
Passionfruit & Citrus Salad 72 
Passionfruit Pound Cake 73 
Passionfruit Sorbet 72 
Raspberry Coulis 60 

MAIN DISHES 
Fish/Shellfish 

Halibut with Scallions 

& Sesame Oil 53 
Steamed Grouper with Sun-Dried 

Tomato Pesto 53 
Steamed Clams with Garlic 

& Tomato 54 
Steamed Salmon with Saffron 

Vegetable Broth & Couscous 53 
Meat 

Carolina Barbecued Pork 40 



Vegetable 

Bolognese Borlotti Beans 49 
Mushrooms, Asparagus & Sunchokes 

with Pasta &. Cream 44—45 
Tuscan White Bean Salad 49 

PASTA 

Bolognese Borlotti Beans 49 
Mushrooms, Asparagus & Sunchokes 

with Pasta &. Cream 44—45 
Tuscan White Bean Salad 49 

PIZZA 

Grilled Pizza with Tomato-Balsamic 
Sauce, Chicken & Eggplant 57 

SALADS 

Bolognese Borlotti Beans 49 
Italian Bread Salad (PanzaneUa) 35 
Middle Eastern Bread Salad 

(Fattoush) 35 
Turkish Bread & Olive Salad 34 
Tuscan White Bean Salad 49 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Carolina Barbecue Sauce 39 
Raspberry Coulis 60 

SIDE DISHES 

Gingered Zucchini &. Carrots 45 
Green & Wax Beans 
with Brown Butter 45 



Mushrooms, Asparagus 

& Sunchokes 44 
Overnight Coleslaw 

with M ustard Seed 40 
Roasted Corn 40 
Roasted New Potato Salad 

with Dijon &. Rosemary 40 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Spicy Pasta e Fagioli 48 

TECHNIQUES 

Assembling and slicing 
a vegetable terrine 61-65 

Barbecuing pork 39 

Freezing passionfruit 71-72 

Grilling pizza 55-57 

Making Italian meringue 59 

Making tomato-chicken 
broth 62-63 

Making tomato mousse 62-63 

Making nougat glace 58-60 

Making nougatine 60 

"Pulling" pork 38,39 

Removing pulp & seeds from 
passionfruit 71 

Sauteing vegetables 42-44 

Steaming seafood 50-53 

Tasting wine 67-69 

Testing seafood for doneness 53 



INGREDIENTS 

Beans, choosing for salads 47-48 
cooking 47-48 

Bread for bread salads 32 

Italian meringue, making 59 

Nougatine, making 60 

Oils for sauteing vegetables 43,44 

Passionfruit, choosing 7 1 ; 
freezing 71-72; removing 
pulp&seeds 7 1 ; sources for 73 

Pasta, choosing for salads 46-48 

Pizza, grilling 55-57 

Pork, barbecuing 39;butt 37; 
marinating 38; picnic 
shoulder 37; "pulling" 38, 39 

Seafood, choosing for steam- 
ing 52-53; steaming 50-53; 
testing for doneness 53 

Tomato chicken broth, 
making 62-63 

Tomato mousse, making 62-63 

Vegetables for sauteing 42,44 

TOOLS 

Bamboo steamers 52 
Chef's knives, choosing 76; 

handling 76-77 
Pans for sauteing 42-43 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 






Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


fat 


(g) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Turkish Bread St Olive Salad 


34 


210 


57% 


3 


21 


13 


2 


9 


1 





570 


3 


Ve of recipe 


Panzanella 


35 


290 


61% 


5 


25 


20 


3 


14 


2 





410 


3 


Ve of recipe 


Fattoush 


35 


150 


58% 


3 


15 


9 


1 


7 


1 





230 


2 


Ve of recipe 


Carolina Barbecue Sauce 


39 


10 


0% 





3 

















290 





2Tbs. 


Carolina Barbecued Pork 


40 


420 


54% 


39 


8 


25 


9 


11 


2 


135 


790 




4 oz. pork 


Roasted Corn 


40 


170 


22% 


5 


34 


4 


0.5 


2 


1 





290 


4 




Overnight Coleslawwith Mustard Seed 


40 


120 


64% 


1 


11 


8 


1 


5 


2 





300 


1 


Vi cup 


Roasted New Potato Salad with Dijon 


40 


150 


58% 


2 


15 


10 


1 


6 


3 


20 


150 




Vi cup 


Cinnamon-Cornbread Cobbler 


41 


240 


26% 


4 


44 


7 


4 


2 


1 


35 


180 


4 




Mushrooms, Asparagus St Sunchokes 


44 


270 


67% 


5 


22 


20 


2 


8 


9 





280 


4 




— variation with pasta St cream 


45 


580 


46% 


18 


60 


30 


7 


11 


10 


40 


1080 


6 


w /o nut garnish 


Green St Wax Beans with Brown Butter 


45 


140 


70% 


5 


11 


11 


4 


4 


2 


15 


280 


4 




Gingered Zucchini St Carrots 


45 


70 


66% 


1 


6 


5 


1 


3 


2 





15 


2 




Spicy Pasta e Fagioli 


48 


550 


30% 


28 


70 


18 


4 


11 


2 


15 


940 


13 


w /o cheese garnish 


Tuscan White Bean Salad 


49 


370 


36% 


13 


47 


15 


2 


10 


2 


5 


290 


7 


w /o tuna, olive oil 


Bolognese Borlotti Beans 


49 


580 


21% 


32 


83 


14 


3 


7 


2 


80 


1500 


13 


w /o cheese garnish 


Halibut with Scallions St Sesame Oil 


53 


220 


42% 


25 


2 


10 


2 


4 


4 


45 


220 


1 




Steamed Grouperwith Pesto 


53 


390 


48% 


46 


5 


21 


4 


12 


4 


80 


510 


1 




Steamed Salmon with Couscous 


53 


600 


39% 


40 


52 


26 


4 


16 


5 


65 


950 


7 




Steamed Clams with Garlic St Tomato 


54 


170 


50% 


8 


6 


10 


6 


3 


1 


40 


130 


1 




Grilled Pizza with Tomato-Balsamic Sauce 57 


570 


32% 


22 


76 


20 


4 


12 


2 


35 


1470 


7 


Vz medium pizza 


Nougat Glace 


60 


340 


59% 


4 


32 


22 


10 


9 


2 


55 


35 


2 


Vu of recipe 


Raspberry Coulis 


60 


10 


0% 





2 




















1 


1 Tbs. 


Vegetable St Tomato Mousse Terrine 


65 


290 


78% 


3 


16 


25 


9 


13 


2 


40 


550 


5 




Passionfruit St Citrus Salad 


72 


190 


4% 


3 


49 


1 





0.5 


0.5 





10 


8 




Coconut Meringues 


72 


40 


25% 


1 


7 


1 


1 











15 





per piece 


Passionfruit Sorbet 


72 


150 


3% 


1 


38 


0.5 














10 


4 




Passionfruit Pound Cake 


73 


330 


42% 


4 


46 


16 


9 


5 


1 


100 


60 


1 


Vio of recipe 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Tidbits 



A Bad Case of 
Raspberry Fever 



I don't eat much jam, and I'm 
not a big fan of raspberries. 
So why did I just make 
enough raspberry jam to feed 
several famished fir ugivores? 

Because I have a raspberry 
patch. And every year, twice a 
year, the bushes grow heavy 
with fruit for a tantalizingly 
brief three weeks. If they bore 
fruit year-round in a constant, 
unhurried output, I probably 
never would have decided to 
buy those little quilted jars 
and get my canning pot down 



it's over, it's over, and I can't 
have it back. Thank God they 
put movies on video. 

The other day I was at it 
again, blithely determined to 
hoard — I was going to make 
jam. Our raspberry patch is 
large and unkempt, full of 
nettles and home to at least 
one wasp nest. And yet the 
picking was a joy: the plunk 
of the berry hitting the bot- 
tom of my plastic pint, and 
the thrill of lifting a branch 
that appeared to be 



Fleeting pleasure depresses me; 

joy should be orderly and 
permanent. That's why I make 
raspberry jam. 



from the top shelf of the 
pantry. I would never have 
felt the desperation that 
comes at the end of the har- 
vest, the furious need to hang 
onto what is good but brief. 

I've always been a hoarder. 
My bag of Peanut M&Ms al- 
ways lasted longer than my 
sisters'; I would allow myself a 
few each day, or one every half 
hour, or one for every com- 
mercial break. I even hoarded 
while eating: I'd suck the shell 
off and then the chocolate 
and finally crunch the peanut. 
I loved to have some when 
they had none, of course, but 
there was something else — 
fleeting pleasure depresses 
me; joy, I've decided, should 
be orderly and permanent. 
Seeing a terrific play can actu- 
ally upset me, because when 



picked clean and 
finding ripe fruit 
waiting quietly on 
the underside. I 
emerged with a 
few bumps and 
scratches, but then 
I emerge with bumps 
and scratches when I go down 
the lane to get the mail. 

I did succumb, however, 
to an acute case of berry- 
berry. That's when a person 
(hoarders like myself are par- 
ticularly susceptible) sees a 
beautiful, ripe berry just wait- 
ing to be plucked and ab- 
solutely, no kidding, has to 
pluck it. For me, as I chanted 
lovingly, "Come here, berry- 
berry," it didn't matter that the 
berry in question was another 
three feet ahead of me 
through brush and bramble, 




nor that it was leading me 
closer to the buzz of the wasps; 
I couldn't leave it alone. My 
hands shaking with greed, 
I f requently dropped the cov- 
eted fruit. O, the dark mo- 
ments of the soul! I'm proud to 
say I did resist getting down on 
my knees and searching for 
the lost berry. Barely. 

Anyway, I quickly amassed 
the required four pints, enjoy- 
ing just the sight of my glass 



bowl heaped with red 
jewels. Mashed, they 
became five glorious 
E cups. Whole raspberries 
have a matte exterior that 
gives a cool, appealing feel; 
mashed berries are absolutely 
voluptuous, strong smelling 
and wet, with a brilliant color. 

Three rounds of jar- 
sterilizing, jam-boiling, and 
water-bath canning, and I had 
done it. I had made jam. 
Twenty-four jars of red gold 
neatly lined up on my counter 
to cool. Twenty-four jars of 
cool red gold neatly stacked in 
my cabinet — next to six for- 
gotten quarts of last summer's 
pickles. Maybe joy shouldn't 
be quite that permanent. Any- 
one for raspberry jam? 

— Kate Cohen, 
Albany, New York ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



Introducing a Free-Standing Range 
That Comes With an 
Outstanding Reputation. 




^1 




Jenn-Air is delighted to make Americas most preferred brand of 
cooking appliances. But as any great cook will tell you, 
x^vection when you have that kind of reputation, every time you 
create something new it has to be outstanding. 

Presenting Jenn-Air 's newest creation: The 
Free-Standing Range. You can have one in gas 

or electric. It can slide in or stand alone. It comes with or without convection 
Plus, the convection models have the largest useable oven capacity in the 
industry* And since it's a Jenn-Air, it looks 
as beautiful as it cooks. 

If you would like to find out more 
about our new line of ranges and 
the name of the dealer nearest you, 
please call us at l-800-JENN-AIR. 

Not only are they outstanding, now they're 
free-standing. 



1) 



% l 



SDOU EE INI IM-AIR 

The Sign of a Great Cook*. 






Slashing the bread tops allows steam to escape so 
the crust will be crisp. 



Baker Noel Comess insists that the dough rest for ten minutes 
aftercutting. Otherwise, it can be "nervous" and hard to shape. 





Loaves are removed from the oven with a ten- 
foot-long baker's peel and set on racks to cool. 



The dough for these rounded 
loaves, called boules, nestles 
upside down in linen-lined baskets 
(bannetons), which act as a form. 



"A good handmade loaf 
of bread, " says Noel 
Comess, "has a dark 
brown crust that's both 
crackling and chewy 
and a crumb that's 
creamy in color, moist, 
and open and irregular 
in structure. " 



The art of 

handmade 

bread 

Rare is the bakery that has hung onto 
tradition, but at Tom Cat Bakery in 
New York, the artisan's touch lives on. 
Loaves made of high-gluten flour 
milled to the bakery's own specifi- 
cations are shaped by hand, lending 
appealing variations of taste and 
texture. 

"Machines tend to homogenize 
bread dough," explains baker Noel 
Comess, who owns Tom Cat. "Hand 
work produces a dough that's more 
supple, looser — the way you are after 
a good massage." 




